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ID you ever hear of a case of consump- 
4 


tion that began with a hemorrhage ? 
Certainly not. It doesn’t begin that way. 
It’s first a little cough, then harder and still 
harder. Later on the germs of consumption begin 
their work. That’s why we call a cough ‘‘ The 
Entering Wedge.’’ It is the first warning of weak lungs. 
Perhaps your cough already has a pretty firm hold. Perhaps 
it’s stubborn, even deep-seated. Perhaps, tod, you know 
of a tendency to consumption in the family. Then you 
should Take Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver oil with 
hypophosphites. It has saved thousands who, neglect- 
ing their cough, would have drifted on until past hope. 
It certainly prevents consumption and it cures it also if 
not too far along. Even in the last stages, it soothes and 
strengthens and greatly prolongs life. 

It is the power of Scott’s Emulsion to feed, nourish and 
make rich blood that makes it so useful for thin and pale 
children. It may be the infant that is too thin, and does 
not get much benefit from its food ; or it may be the rapidly grow- 
ing boy or girl whose muscles are too soft and whose cheeks are too 
pale that needs Scott’s Emulsion ; the age makes no difference, the 
only difference is in the dose. 

Two Sizes; Fifty Cents and One Dollar. 


All Druggists. SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 
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name and address of a dealer 
_ who doesn’t sell Wool Soap, 
and we'll send you a sample 
cake free. 

Wool Soap is the top- 
cream of soap quality—the 
purest soap afloat— white, 
clean, unscented— the com- 
bination of all good soap ele= 
ments of superlative purity 
and highest-grade quality— 
made for the skins of all peo= 
ple, baby’s, too—the health- 

eeping soap for toilet and 
bath— the only soap that 
won’t shrink woolens. 





‘! Drop usa postal with your 
\ name and address, and the 
Ro 



















To Readers of The Companion. 


A Beautiful Puff Box 


with each box of 


Pozzoni’s Medicated 
Complexion Powder 


Purchased Direct. 
This is the only opportunity to obtain 
this _valuable present. Pozzoni’s 
is the leading Complexion Powder 
of America. Pozzoni’s Powder 
is packed in a wooden box, which 
preserves the perfume and medi- 
cinal qualities. Pozzoni’s is abso- 
lutely pure and harmless. Pozzoni’s 
should be used before going out in 
the winter wind to prevent chapping. 


Address with 50 cents 


J. A. POZZONI PHARMACAL CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


















































SHOE 
WITH 
A 
THIRTY 
YEAR 
RECORD 





HE “Composite” is the Pingree notion of the perfect $3 et 
Shoe for Women. They look well longest and feel 
best. Made on all fashionable lasts and of all sorts of leather, 
with Welted Soles for street; Turns for dress; Flexible Soles 
tg ee ee ee 
Pingree Shoes for Men, Women and Children have been 
honest shoes every day for more than thirty years. ~ 
Ask Your Dealer for Them. ae 
“* Compositae”’ is a handsome booklet which is free and tells all about 
““Composite’”’ Shoes. Mother Goose Melodies, modernized, printed in colors 


on linen, free to all interested. 
ADDRESS DEPT. Y, 


Pingree & Smith, Detroit. 


Established by Governor Pingree, 1866. 














































Boston, Mass., January 5, 1899. 
















** THERE’S SOME 
OF YOUR DEAD 
TIMBER! ”’ 

















At the Whitstone Mill. disgusts me with the whole business. I don’t 
. see why Bancroft doesn’t discharge the whole 
MAN ina duck suit was lounging, with | force, and hire new men.” 
others, on the cool veranda of a Green “That's it; that’s the way to deal with the 
Mountain hotel. He was a square-| labor question!” said the young man in the 
shouldered, frank -eyed, deep - voiced young | Stanley hat, with an air of conviction; “it 
giant, and he had just expressed the opinion | needs only resolution and strength. Just say 
with some energy that it was “awfully hot.” | to the men, ‘This is my rolling-mill; if you 
A girl in a green-sprigged organdy gown fanned don’t want to work here at a fair price, why, 
herself listlessly with her hat,.and wished that | get out!’ I'll bet that’s what Robert will do 
something would happen. Then all on the | when he gets hold of it—won’t you, Robert, 
veranda relapsed into silence again, and my boy?” 
watched the August sunshine burning on the | Much regretting that he must interrupt his 
brown hillsides and the heat shimmering above | vacation, and promising a speedy return, 
the stretches of gray road. Robert K. Whitstone obeyed the summons, 
A boy came up the hill from the town. | firmly resolved to take the heroic course. He 
They followed him idly with their eyes until | would have no trifling with his rights as an 
he turned into the hotel grounds. | employer! 
“Robert K. Whitstone here?” he asked,/ In a shallow valley through which ran a 
holding up a telegram. |murky stream, the Whitstone Steel Plate 
At this sudden reminder that there was | Works lay like a great ragged gray monster, 
really an outside, busy world, where news| belching fire and smoke from a score of nos- 
flashed by wire, the young man straightened | trils. The hillsides around were scorched and 
up with something like interest in his eyes. | blackened with poisonous gases until there 
“News from the yachts,” he said, as he tore | was not a green leaf left to make a shadow. 
open the envelope. They watched him expect-| The monster had grown in the valley as a 
antly, and saw a frown cloud his face. This | result of the enterprise of Robert Whitstone’s 
was what he read: | father. It had built up a city of comfortless 
“Come here at once. Men in the mill | red houses on the bald hillsides around it, and 
threaten strike. Need your advice. | it had brought its thousands of grimy men, 
—Bancroft.” | speaking a dozen different tongues, to toil 
“The. men in the mill are going to strike,”’ | within its vast, misshapen shell. 
he said. “They want me to come home.” | The stream of steel rails and plates and rods 
“And spoil-our fishing trip!” wailed a young | which poured day and night from the smoky 
man in a Stanley helmet. | pit had sent Robert Whitstone through Harvard 
“I don’t see why they bother me with it,” | College; it had helped to make him captain 
Whitstone continued, petulantly. “I don’t| of the rowing crew; it had maintained him 
know anything about strikes. Our employés | lavishly for years in London and Rome, and it 
are well paid and paid regularly, and they | had enabled him to keep cool in a nook of the 
haven’t a single responsibility of management, | Green Mountains while the mill in the murky 
and yet they insist on making trouble. It} valley fumed in the fierce August sunshine. 
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The elder Whitstone had been dead four | the cinders. Then he rushed back to his task 
years, and his son was quite willing to draw | again, but it was too late to save the ingot. 
checks for his personal expenses, and leave the| ‘Two men came and carried the bruised and 
rest of the business to a board of directors and | burned body of the workman away. Redmond 
a general manager. He loved the free, clear | stepped back, and Whitstone saw him wrapping 
air of the mountains, and he had no desire to| up*the red marks of a burn on his arm. 
get any closer to the crash and roar of the mill, | Several of the meh, who had been temporarily 
or to touch elbows with its grimy workers. | relieved from work by the loss of the ingot, 

ans | threw themselves face downward on the cinders, 

Bancroft, the superintendent, was shouting | and a moment later they were sleeping the 
in Whitstone’s ear : sleep of utter exhaustion. Whitstone saw the 

**That’s the man who is causing most of this | sweat from their bodies oozing from their 
trouble.” brimming shoes. 

They stood back from the fierce glow of a| ‘This accident deducts something from the 
“soaking-pit.”” A hundred-ton crane, with wages of every one of these men,” said Ban- 
arms like the tentacles of some enormous | croft. ‘They are paid by the ton, and it has 
cuttlefish, was moving majestically overhead. | reduced the output for the day.” 

“The leader of the strike ?”’ asked Whitstone. Redmond was now working furiously at 
“I believe you said his name was Redmond.” | another glowing pit-mouth. 

Bancroft nodded. “Do they always have to work as rapidly as 

The young millionaire stepped nearer. He | this?’’ asked the young millionaire. 
wanted a clear view of the man who had| “Pretty much; they have to do it to keep up 
presumed to object to the management of his | with the rest of the mill. If the heaters break 
mill. He had dressed for this occasion in old | down the rollers have to lay off, and so on.” 
clothes,—old clothes to him,—but he looked “I suppose they can’t work long at a time,” 
oddly out of place among the grimy furnace | ventured Whitstone. 
men. It was the first time in his life that “Twelve hours.” 
he had made a really critical visit to his} ‘“T'welve hours a day!” 
property. | “Yes.” 

He saw in Redmond a man as tall as himself| Whitstone drew a long breath of the hot, 
and more powerful in build, although gaunter | gaseous air. 
in the body. He was clad in a flannel shirt,| ‘This is the worst time of year,”’ explained 
burned brown, and full of holes where cinders | Bancroft. ‘‘It isn’t so bad in the winter-time.” 
had scorched through. He wore no hat, and| At the sound of the six o’clock whistle the 
the perspiration rolled down from under his | men dropped their tools and went for their 
tousled hair and dripped on his shoulders. | dinner-pails. Whitstone touched Redmond on 

The heat was intense in the mill. At first | the shoulder and motioned him to one side. 
Whitstone could hardly breathe, and yet} Bancroft introduced them. At the sound of 
Redmond and his men were working with | the name of his employer, Redmond looked 
furious haste. around half sullenly, and offered scant greeting. 

The great crane above them brought a| Whitstone observed with the eye of an expert 
red-hot ingot of steel, carrying it gingerly at | the mighty muscles of the man’s neck. Indeed, 
finger’s end, although it weighed ten tons. there was something almost sinister and for- 
Redmond gave a quick order; the sliding | bidding in this great, grimy-faced man. 
covers of one of the soaking-pits moved aside, For the first time in his life Whitstone was 
and the ingot was dropped down into the | ata loss for something to say. He knew that 
pit. |every man in the mill, from Bohemian to 

Whitstone started back abruptly from the} Welshman, would obey Redmond’s slightest 
scorching burst of heat. He was blinded by | wish, even though it cost them the food for 
the glow. It seemed to him that a thousand | their children. He was a greater man in the 
are lights rolled into one could not have mill, in some respects, than the owner himself. 
equalled it. But Redmond and his men darted | Whitstone could not help feeling the admira- 
forward, shielding their faces with their arms, | tion which the power of a strong man always 
and worked swiftly and strongly to arrange | compels. 
the ingot in proper position in the furnace.| ‘I understand that you are the leader of our 
Then they ran back, and the cover of the pit | men in this—this—strike business,”’ said Whit- 
shut off the terrible glory of the fire. stone. 

Redmond stood only a few feet away. His “We haven’t struck yet,’ responded Red- 
clothes were smoking and he was panting for | mond, sullenly, “and we sha’n’t unless we're 
breath. Perspiration flewed in streams from | compelled to.” 
his face. He sought a drink of water and| “We're not compelling you!” answered 
then ran forward again. Whitstone, with some heat. 

“They have to heat those ingots to a soft | “Then why are you cutting down our wages 
| white glow so that they will roll easily,” | and discharging so many men?” 
| explained Bancroft. “Redmond, here, is our | Whitstone had been well schooled by Ban- 
| head heater. He knows at a glance just when | croft, and he had determined to keep his 
| the metal is hot enough. If you let it stay a | temper. “You know as well as I do,” he 
moment too long it burns, and we lose it.” said, glibly, “that we can’t sell our steel for so 

“It’s expert work.” much as we could a year ago, and we have 
| “Yes, and Redmond is well qualified for it. | found it necessary to cull out some of the dead 
| He’s one of the best-informed men in the mill. | timber in the mill—some of the older workmen 
| I hear he’s a great reader of the newspapers, | who can no longer earn wages.” 
|and I never knew a labor man who could} “Look at there!” exclaimed Redmond, sud- 
| make a better speech. If he’d only keep out | denly, with a rising voice and a dull gleam in 
| of this strike business —’’ his eye; “‘there’s some of your dead timber!’ 

At that moment another pit was opened; They saw a bent old man with a terrible 
the heaters again rushed forward into the} scar down his face going out with his dinner- 
| consuming heat, and the crane grappled with | pail. He limped painfully at every step. 
|a white-hot ingot and began to hoist it with “That’s my father,” said Redmond; “‘if he’s 
| majestic strength. Just as it was well out of | dead timber, who’s killed him? That’s what 
| the pit there was a sharp snap of rending steel, | I want to know. He isn’t fifty-five years old 
|a blinding rush of flame and cinders and a| yet, either. He can’t hear,—the noises of the 
wild shouting of men. The fingers of the crane | mill have made him deaf,—and he’s crippled 
had lost their grip. The ingot fell back with) from a burn on his knee. He’s been a rolling- 
| a crash and was wedged in the pit. mill man ever since he was a boy; so have I. 
Instantly Redmond darted forward, where| His father was a puddler before him. We 
| it seemed death to go, and thrust a bar under | can’t do anything else.” 
| the edge of the glowing steel to dislodge it. Redmond spoke rapidly, in a high, monoto- 
| Whitstone saw the great muscles of his back | nous voice. Every word went straight through 
|and shoulders swell and roll. He seemed a| the idling lover of the free air and the green 
lurid blot on the glow from the pit. A single | mountains. 
| instant he worked and then he jumped back,| ‘We've got our families to take care of, and 
| gasping, and a helper took his place. Unless | doctors’ bills to pay, and we’ve got to work or 
| they worked fast the ingot would burn. | we'll starve,”” Redmond went on; “and it isn’t 

At that moment the hot hook of the crane, | right for us to stand all the killing. Look at 
swaying back and forth in the air above them, | that man that got hurt to-day; he won’t get 
well for two months, and then he’ll be ‘dead 























| brushed a helper from his feet as if he had been 
a fly, and cast him, rolling, at the edge of the| timber.’ The employés suffer while the 
| pit. Whitstone, rigid in every muscle with | employer is sailing up the Nile and reading 
| horror, tried to spring to the rescue; but / novels in Rome.” 

| Redmond was ahead of him. He plucked the} Never before had Whitstone been talked to 
unconscious man from the very edge of the pit, | like this. His head was in a whirl of conflict- 











drew him back and turned him over limply on | ing emotions. “Why don’t you complain to 
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the superintendent, if you don’t like your work ? 
he said, trying to be stern. 

Redmond half turned aside and shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘When the first Whitstone was 
here,” he said, ‘we could get up to him. He 
knew most of the boys by name. But they’ve 
built up fences against us,—boards of directors 
and superintendents and general managers,—and 
we don’t know anything about the owners. 
We're cut without having a word to say.” 

Redmond paused awkwardly, and when Whit- 
stone did not reply he turned and left them. 

Bancroft was shocked. “I declare,” he said, 
“T never heard the man talk like that before. 
He’s desperate and reckless. If I’d known it, I 
wouldn’t have exposed you to such insults. I 
declare, 1’ll discharge him this minute!” 

“No,” said Whitstone, almost roughly ; 
take care of him.”’ 

As they were leaving the shed they saw 
Redmond waiting and motioning to a boy who 
was running up the cinder path. He was a thin 
little fellow, with a meagre, big-eyed face. 
Redmond reached out his hand, and Whitstone 
saw his fingers tremble as he passed them 
lingeringly over¢the boy’s head. 

“How is she?” he asked. 

“Worse; can’t you hurry?’ the boy replied. 
Redmond went up the hill striding fiercely. 

That evening a genial-faced doctor called at 
Whitstone’s room in the hotel. 

“How’s Redmond’s wife?” asked Whitstone. 

“‘Worse—she just seems to be slipping away.” 

*‘What’s the trouble?” 

“Oh, overwork and worry—it’s always the 
trouble with these people. Redmond hasa large 
family, and his wife has worn herself out. 
Lately she’s been worrying about Redmond’s 
father, who has just got his discharge. And she 
worries about the strike and about Redmond’s 
burns—Redmond is always burning himself.” 

Whitstone asked about the other man, who 
had been injured that afternoon in the mill. 

‘‘Bad burns and bruises and a high fever,” 
said the doctor; “but he’ll get well if we give 
him time enough and the proper care.” 

Robert Whitstone sat a long time that night in 
his room, thinking. His employés had suddenly 
become men to him,—men with their own troubles 
and anxieties,—and he felt smitten with respon- 
sibility for his share in them. Suddenly he rang 
vigorously for a telegraph blank and wrote this 
message to the man in the Green Mountains 
who protected himself with the Stanley hat: 

“Cannot join fishing-party. Busy here. 

— Whitstone.” 

The Green Mountains seemed far away to 
him. “My play-day’s over,” he said aloud. 

The next morning the papers were full of the 
accounts of a bitter strike in the Orson mill, a 
mile up the valley. Five hundred men had walked 
out, leaving the steel to burn in the pits, and a 
long contest was threatened. Whitstone read 
the news from an entirely new point of view. 

At noon Redmond and a committee of men 
appeared at the company’s office to see what had 
been done in regard to their demands. Red- 
mond’s face was washed, and Whitstone saw 
that it was haggard and bleached with much 
indoor work, and that his eyes were hollow. 
The committee came in, blinking and crowding, 
with lumbering feet. They fumbled their hats 
awkwardly. Their faces were sober and heavy, 
and yet lighted with a dull fire of determination, 
no doubt newly kindled by the news from up the 
valley. Whitstone himself met them. 

“T have been examining your demands,’ he 
said, crisply, “and I don’t think they are alto- 
gether unreasonable, especially since my talk 
with Mr. Redmond. Still, I am new to the 
business, and I want to get at the truth before 
I make any decision. Isn’t that reasonable?” 

Two of the men nodded. 

“Can you give me two days in which to look 
into the matter? Your interests are the same as 
ours. Neither of us wants a strike.” 

“We've been put off a good deal already,” said 
Redmond, and the others nodded vigorously, 
“and we don’t know whether you mean to treat 
us fairly or not.” 

“But you can see that I haven’t been here but 
one day, and that I am not informed on the 
subject. Isn’t it fair to me that I should have 
time to decide so important a matter?” 

“Well, we’ll do the square thing, whether the 
company does or not,” said Redmond. 

When they were gone Bancroft assured Whit- 
stone that he had done just the wrong thing. 
“They'll ride over you roughshod,” he said. 

But Whitstone threw back his big shoulders 
and said: “By George, Bancroft, that Redmond 
would make a great stroke in a ’varsity crew!” 

The next forencon the committee from the 
union was relieved from work at the mill and the 
time was spent with Whitstone_going over the 
differences between them. When they had 
finished the argument Whitstone leaned back in 
his chair, with his hands clasped behind his head. 

“IT have been impressed with the hard work 
which you men have to do,” he said, “and I 
agree with Mr. Redmond here, that the company 
has helped to make the dead timber which we 
are trying to get rid of.” 


“Tl 


keeping the old men as his father had done 
before him, but assigned to easier places. As to 


the eut, he was sure that the company was in the 
right, at least partly, and brought out a heap of 
bills, invoices and market reports to show how 


| agreement. 
Then he went on to say that he believed in 
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much the manufactured products had fallen in 
price within the year. He talked to the com- 
mittee as if they were business men. 

Whitstone argued well, showing how reason- 
able it was for them to accept a small cut, how 
every mill in the country was being forced to the 
same course, and how much misery it would 
cause if the works were closed entirely. But it 
was a week’s work—the hardest work that 
Whitstone ever had done—to convince the men 
of the justice of the company’s claim. And 
in the end it was due more to his own frank, 
confidence-inspiring manner than to his logic. 

He assured the men that the wages should go 
up again with the price of steel, and they 
believed him as they had once believed his 
father. The Whitstone mill was the only one in 
the valley to escape a long and costly strike. 

Whitstone restored another custom of his wise 
old father—the elder Whitstone boasted that he 
never had a strike. He spent certain hours each 
week at the mill, and any employé was privileged 
to come to him personally and explain his griev- 
ances or offer suggestions. 

In the third week after the talk of striking 
had died away, Redmond stepped up to Whit 
stone as he was standing in the cinder path. 

“Mr. Whitstone,” he said, “my wife is in the 
country, and she’s getting well again.” 

“Ts that so?’”’ responded Whitstone, cordially. 
“I’m glad to hear it.” 

“I know who I’m indebted to for it, too,” 
stammered Redmond. 

Whitstone laughed, and the two men clasped 
hands. Then Whitstone clapped Redmond on 
the shoulder and felt the muscles of his arm. 

“Redmond,” he said, “you’ve missed your 
calling. You should have gone down to the 
*yarsity and pulled a stroke oar.” 

Ray STANNARD BAKER. 


A Test of Taste. 





ia) 
N iyg his three sisters. 

The quartette were assembled in Hal’s 
own sitting-room at the top of the big Wyman 
house in Chicago. Floor and furniture were 
bestrewn with crumpled, foreign 
wrapping-papers, strings, flimsy rib- 
bons and wisps of rice-straw ; half a- 
dozen screens leaned against the wall 
or stood about at chance angles; a 
tableful of masks grinned or scowled 
at. the ceiling; while queer weapons 
and armor, embroideries gorgeous or 
delicate, pottery, kimonos, bits of 
lacquer, bronzes, ivories and what not 
were bestowed haphazard all over the 
place—these treasures having been 
accumulated by young Wyman during 
a six-months’ trip in Japan, and 
having arrived that morning, ten days 
later than the traveller himself. 

Now Hal, like returned wanderers 
in general, found himself regarding 
things and people at home in some- 
what altered perspective. Espe- 
cially was this the case with reference 
to his three sisters, and ever since his 
return he had been quietly estimating 
those unsuspecting girls. 

Amy, the eldest, aged nineteen, 
had, he perceived, “lots of good stuff 
in her,’ but was just now suffering 
from an attack of affectation. During 
her brother’s absence she had suddenly decided 
that hers was the artistic temperament, and had 
accordingly taken to haunting studios and 
picture exhibitions, cramming art criticism and 
giving herself the airs of a connoisseur. This 
last, at any rate, Hal determined, should speedily 
be put a stop to, if there were any virtue in 
brotherly baiting. 

Indeed, the whole fad was absurd. Amy do 
the artistic! Amy’s make-up was -no more 
artistic than—than Janet’s. This was putting 
it strongly, for seventeen-year-old Janet, the 
second sister, ‘‘a first-rate, go-ahead girl, and 
mighty good fun,”—to quote Hal again,— 
was, and always would be, a Philistine of 
Philistines. 

Pauline, now,—little Pauline, only fourteen 
years’ old,—was different. She and her big 
brother had always been particularly good 
friends, and since Hal’s home-coming their com- 
panionship was pleasanter than ever. “The 
child actually has a temperament,’”’ mused the 
critic. “She was born knowing a good many 
things the other girls never will know. But she 
doesn’t know she knows, and it’s time to wake 
her up a bit.” 

It was in the course of these and similar 
meditations that there had occurred to the young 
man a certain little scheme which he was now 
preparing to carry out. 

“Now, girls,”’ he repeated, “I’ve presented all 
the gimcracks I brought for you —” 

“J should think you had,” broke in Janet, 
while Amy and Pauline looked enthusiastic 
“If ever a gentleman were lavish —” 

“Tt’s rude to interrupt,” pursued Hal. “As I 
was about to remark, I’ve presented everything 
I brought you—with one exception. That— 
don’t interrupt again, Janet—is a certain vase, a 
prouder article than anything I have bestowed 
upon you. In fact, I’ve only a very few things 
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as good. And I’m going to give it to the one of 
you girls that likes it best.’’ 

“The one that likes it best?” cried Janet, 
bouncing on the arm of the sofa where she was 
perched. “Good gracious! How are you going 
to know which does like it best ?’’ 

“How, indeed ?”’ inquired Amy, with unwonted 
animation, and sitting up in her chair, into 
which, however, she immediately fell back again. 
Amy was diligently cultivating repose of manner. 

Little Pauline, sitting cross-legged on the floor, 
with a foot in either hand, only lifted her big 
gray eyes in mystification. 

“Never you mind about that, ladies,’’ responded 


Hal. “I'll find out which likes it best, all right. 
Not now, though. I have to go down-town. 


You come up here again straight after dinner, 
and we’ll settle the matter. At present you are 
politely requested to withdraw. No, Janet, not 
another word do you get out of me now.” 

Whereupon the wondering trio gathered up 
their respective possessions and went their way 
down-stairs. When, at the appointed time, they 
came up again, they found a small table set out 
in their brother’s room, and on it a not-very-big 
something over which a silk handkerchief had 
been thrown. 

“Now, then,” said the master of ceremonies, 
with a flourish, “‘I’ll unveil yonder object, and 
you may have an opportunity to make remarks.” 

He twitched off the handkerchief, revealing a 
jar seven or eight inches high, slender, silver- 
lipped, and having a gray ground whereon 
appeared certain vague designs in white. The 
girls, all three, looked rather bewildered. No 
one spoke. 

“Well, Amy?” queried Hal, after waiting a 
moment. But before Amy could respond, up 
spoke Janet. 

“Well,” she announced with emphasis, “you 
may as well couat me out. It’s no use my 
pretending to see anything particular in that 
little Quakerish thing, if it cost a thousand 
dollars. Just as much obliged to you, Hal, 
but I guess I’m hopeless when it comes to high 


OW, girls,”’ began Hal Wyman, address- | art.” 


‘All right,” returned Hal, after a little pause. 
“Amy? 99 

The eldest of the trio had gone up to the table 
and was carefully surveying the little gray vase. 





** ALL IN GORGEOUS REDS.”’ 


Now she picked it up and tipped it to look at the 
“mark” on the bottom. 

“No you don’t,” interposed Hal, taking the 
piece from her and setting it down again on the 
table. (“Although she probably wouldn’t be 
enlightened if she did look,” he said to himself.) 
“Just tell us how you like what you see.” 

Amy was ready to comply even without further 
examination ; for not only had she her brother’s 
opinion to go by, but—she had just bethought 
her—the vase looked very like one down at the 
Art Institute, which, greatly to her astonishment, 
had been pointed out to her as particularly rare 
and valuable. And, with Miss Amy, to know 
that a thing should be admired was to admire it 
—or at least to believe that she did. She was 
not insincere exactly; only, like a great many 
other people in this world, she confused what she 
thought she ought to think with what she really 
thought. Now, therefore, standing off and 
regarding the little jar through half-shut eyelids, 
she commented dreamily, “‘Oh, enchanting, 
enchanting !’’ 

“Glad you think so!’’ sniffed Janet. 

“What lines!” pursued the knowing one. 
“And the subtlety of the white against that 
gray! How it grows on you, too, and how —” 

“T guess that’ll do,” put in Hal. His eyes 
had narrowed also, but with an expression 
different from Amy’s. “Now then, Pauline, 
let’s hear from you. 

Pauline had been hovering about the table, 
viewing the vase from all sides, and was now 
standing rapt in contemplation of it. Its lines 
were indeed lovely ; its color, as has-been said, 
was gray. A luminous, pearly gray it was, 
showing when you looked at it closely a dozen 
exquisitely blended tones. In the foreground, 
as it were, appeared a few white strokes made 
with a skill known only to Japanese brushes; 
just a few strokes, and yet, as Pauline dwelt 
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upon them, she seemed, little by little, to discern 
a whole field of delicate rice-stalks stretching 
away through the mist. High on one side the 
white peak of sacred Fusiyama rose as from 
clouds that hid its lower slopes, and over it hung 
a blurry white disk—sun or moon, as might be. 

Her response: was not immediately forth- 
coming. 

“Hi, there, Polly, wake up!’ cried Hal. 
you like that vase or don’t you ?”’ 

“Oh!” ejaculated Pauline, coming to herself 
with a bit of a start. “I—er—yes, I likeit. It 
—it looks,” she went on, with the little draw] 
that was characteristic of her, “it looks like 
Mandalay, doesn’t it?’ 

“Like Mandalay ?” 

“Why, yes, don’t you remember ? 


“*When the mist was on the rice-fields an’ the sun was 
droppin’ slow 


“So it does!” exclaimed Hal; 
Well, then, the thing pleases you?” 

“Yes,” declared Pauline, “it does. I wasn’t 
sure I liked it so specially, just at first, but now 
Ido. LI like it very mu 

“Grows on you, eh? as Amy says.” 

“Yes.” Pauline was delighted to find herself 
agreeing not only with Hal, but with the 
grown-up sister whom also she considered an 
oracle.. “Yes, it grows on me.” 

The chairman of the evening, looking into little 
Polly’s beaming countenance, was almost ready 
to abandon his programme; but he decided, 
with a glance at Amy, that he would put it 


De 


“so it does! 


“Hold on a minute,” he said. He stepped 
across the threshold into his bedroom, and came 
back immediately, bearing another vase, which 
he set down beside the first. The new piece, as 
large again as the other, was all in gorgeous reds, 
and had upon it a dashing chrysanthemum 
decoration. Amy, Janet and Pauline eyed it 
and their brother in silent amaze. 

“Now, girls,’ quoth Hal, and as he spoke he 
laid an affectionate hand upon the shoulder of 
Pauline, “the fact is, I’ve been putting up 
a little game on you. That’’—he indicated the 
gray-and-white vase—‘“‘was—er—well, just for 
fun, just to see what you’d say. Here, now, 
this is the thing of-which I want your opinion. 
Which of you likes this best? That’s the 

question.” 

“Hal Wyman!” “What under 
the sun —” ‘“Why,. how mean!’ 
“That your idea of being amus- 

_ing?” “Can’t say I see the point 
myself!” 

Thus expostulated Amy and 
Janet, while Pauline turned upon 
the deviser of the little scheme a 
gaze of hurt bewilderment which he 
found harrowing to a degree. Yet 
it was with apparent nonchalance 
that he observed, ‘“‘My time is lim- 
ited, ladies. I’ve an engagement at 
nine.”” And the nonplussed girls, 
out of their much experience with 
Hal’s little ways, perceived that no 
elucidation of his unaccountable and 
seemingly pointless course of con- 
duct need at present be looked for. 

“Nobody is obliged to compete 
for this prize who doesn’t want to,” 
continued their brother. “Amy, 
unless you’re going to withdraw, 
look it over, and tell us how it 
strikes you.” 

In point of fact, it struck Amy 
very favorably indeed, rousing in 

her a strong desire of possession ; so, corking the 
vials of her wrath, she responded, “Oh, well, it’s 
a superb thing, of course—superb!” 

“Like it better than the other?’ questioned 
Hal. 

“Well, rather!” ‘The critic’s enthusiasm was 
genuine; she was expressing now not only what 
she thought she ought to think, but what she 
actually thought as well. The little vase at thé 
Art Institute? Oh well, she must have been 
wrong in fancying any close resemblance between 
it and Hal’s gray-and-white one. Her recollec- 
tion of it was indistinct, anywdy. “Rather!” 
she repeated, emphatically. ‘“That’’—the arbiter 
nodded patronizingly at the smaller vase—‘“‘is a 
charming little thing in its way. But beside 
such a glorious piece as this —” 

“See here,” cut in Janet, “I like that just as 
well as Amy does, exactly. I do know a good 
thing when I see it, after all.” And by way of 
eelebrating her «sthetic perspicacity, this lively 
young person took a turn across the room with a 
swagger. ‘“‘You’re a beauty!” she went on, 
addressing the red vase. “A perfect beauty! 
And I need you badly to put against my green 
wall.” 

“Well, Polly,” track 1 in Hal, turning to his 
little sister. “All right, Amy,’’ he said paren- 
thetically, for that young lady was murmuring 
something about “intoxicating color,” “brio of 
design,” and soon. “I understand your views. 
Well, Polly,”’ he repeated, ‘“‘what do you say?” 

Poor little Polly! Through the surprising five 
minutes just past her gray eyes had been turning 
from one vase to the other, from her inscrutable 
brother to Amy and Janet, while rueful, won- 
dering, half-reproachful expressions went in and 
out upon her face. Hal leaned forward to 
watch her. It struck him all at once that his 
little scheme was flat and foolish. Really, it 
wasn’t to be expected that the child should stand 
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such a test! So far, to be sure, the project had 
worked remarkably well, but very likely it was 
going to bea failure, after all. Well, it depended 
on Polly’s reply. \ 

The little sister took another look—a long 
one—at the splendid crimson jar, then slowly— 
slowly —turned from it to its “Quakerish” 
companion. 

“Well,” she made answer at length, “1 like 
the red vase. J like it very much.” 

“So you said about the other,” observed Hal ; 
“but you like this one better, don’t you?” 

“Er—well, at first I thought I did; but— 
somehow—I don’t think it seems to—to grow on 
me so much,” 

“Polly!” burst out Janet. 

“If you aren’t the queerest child!’”’ remarked 
Amy. 

Pauline looked up shamefacedly, but the next 
moment her gaze again settled lovingly upon the 
“Mandalay” vase. Then, honest little soul! she 
drew a long breath and firmly, though apologeti- 
cally, delivered her dictum : 

“J like the red vase; but I like the gray one 

“Good for you, Polly!”’ shouted Hal, ecstatic. 
“Good for you! Now, ladies, hear the whole 
truth: That gray vase is about as fine a bit of 
cloisonné as you’ll come across. I got it in 
Kioto of the artist who made it. A great artist 
he is, and he parted from that piece as if it had 
been one of his children. They’ve two or three 
specimens of his work—not so good as this, 
though—down at the Art Institute. See this 
blue-and-silver swirl on the bottom? Well, that’s 
his mark, and whenever you find it, you may 
know you’re looking at a masterpiece. As for 
the red “thing, it’s the kind they turn out of a 
certain factory in Tokio, by the hundred. I 
bought it on Wabash Avenue this afternoon for 
a dollar and thirty-seven cents.” 

“Why, Hal Wyman!” cried Janet, beside 
herself. ‘You must becrazy! No, I will not be 
quiet. This is too much. Why, I never heard 
of anything so outrageous. You said —’’ 

“T said, my dear child, that I showed you the 
gray vase just to see what you’d say. So I did. 
I said I wanted your opinion of the red one. 
So I did. I told you in the first place that I’d 
find out which of you liked the little one best. 
Have I done it or haven’t 1? Oh, if ever there 
were a glaring, glittering success, it’s my little 
scheme! 


“And now, ladies,’ he went on, “if you will 
restrain yourselves just two minutes longer, I'l] 
make the awards of the evening: 

“Polly, you take first prize, which you richly 
deserve,—which—you—richly—deserve.” And 
with a look which was in itself a prize of prizes 
to the little sister, Hal put the ““Mandalay” jar 
into Pauline’s hands. © 

“You, Janet, get the red vase you so honestly 
admire. Nobody need be ashamed of admiring 
it, I assure you. It’s a first-rate piece of color. 
I quite agree with you that it will be very effec- 
tive against your green wall. Here you are! 

“As for you, my dear Miss Wyman, foreseeing 
that a consolation prize might possibly be in 
order, I provided accordingly.” Hal reached 
behind a screen and produced a big box of Amy’s 
favorite chocolates. “Pray accept this trifling 
token of my cordial esteem for your many 
admirable qualities. The contents, as you will 
see by the label, are ‘genuine;’ and genuineness 
is about the best thing I know of.” 

ELIzA ATKINS*STONE. 
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An Inland Iron-Clad. 


UFUS RUNDLETT is 
another instance to 
prove that “the boy is 
father to the man.” 
When sixteen years of 
a 12 age he helped to invent 
oF , an armor-clad coast- 
ay ing -sled,—‘‘the Ran- 
tum-Scooter,’’—and he 
alone steered it down Wilkins Hill to victory 
over the ““Number Seven” boys; and now he is 
commander of an armor-clad ship, quite as 
capable, I doubt not, of routing an enemy. 

The schoolhouse in “Number Six,’’ where we 
underwent a mild form of education together, 
stood at the forks of the county road, with the 
cross-town road, which led down Wilkins Hill, 
on one side and Mill Hill on the other. The 
county road extended north and south, along 
the crest of a fine, broad ridge of land divided 
into ten fertile farms, owned by as many well- 
to-do farmers whose families made up our school 
district. 

We young people of Number Six had always 
been a little inclined to look down on the boys 
and girls of Number Seven at the Corners, near 
the foot of Wilkins Hill, for the denizens of 
Number Seven were a somewhat poor and shift- 
less lot. There was what the better people in 
Maine contemptuously call a “rum-hole” there, 
which may help to explain why Number Seven 
was the most backward school in town. The 
larger boys were pugnacious and ill-disposed, 
and unless a schoolmaster were strong enough to 
thrash four or five of them, he must suffer the 
humiliation of being carried out of the school- 
house. 
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At Number Six, on the contrary, the pupils 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


were well-advanced, self-respecting and orderly. 
An able teacher was required, but less to govern 
than to instruct. Still, I now think that the 
contempt in which we held the Number Seven 
boys was rather pharisaical, and I do not wonder 
they resented it. We nicknamed them “‘bog- 
trotters,” and they retorted by calling us “hill 
dogs.” The two districts also belonged to two 
rival political parties, a fact which sharpened 
the animosity between them. 

Wilkins Hill was the best coasting-place in 
the county. It consisted of five steep pitches, 
with intervals of less abrupt descent between 
them, which made altogether a run of more than 
a mile, to the foot of the hill beyond the bridge 
over Longmeadow Brook. It had always been, 
and is to this day, the favorite coast of the 
Number Six boys. Indeed, we boasted that few, 
save Number Six boys, dared steer a sled down 
that hill. 

When the road was smooth and icy, terrific 
speed was attained on the lowest pitch, and any 
error in steering might easily cost the coaster his 
life. Boys from other places were usually afraid 
to try,the hill, but if a Number Six boy had not 
made the “run” at thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, we deemed him a backward lad. 

The coasting sleds most in favor with us were 
small and narrow. They were shod with half- 
round steel shoes, which were slightly bowed to 
make a “spring” space of an inch at the middle 
of the runner. Our favorite posture for coasting 
on this hill was face downward, with toes 
extended behind to aid in steering. Usually in 
starting at the top of the hill we ran forward, 
one after another, flung ourselves down on our 
sleds, and thus set off at speed. 

On moonlit evenings, when there were girls in 
the party, trains were often made up of ten or 
twelve sleds—some of them large hand-sleds, on 
which four or five could sit at ease. The forward 
or leading sled was called the “‘engine,”’ and was 
steered by one of the oldest, strongest boys. 
Such a train, humming down that long hill by 
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** THE BOG-TROTTERS YELLED BACK DEFIANCE.”’ 


moonlight, gaining speed at every pitch till it 
shot past the Corners at Number Seven, going 
sixty miles an hour, afforded an exhilarating 
spectacle. 

There was an almost uninterrupted view from 
top to bottom of the long descent; and besides 
the steerer on the engine, there was a “horn- 
man,” whose business it was to blow a tin 
horn if we saw a team or pedestrian coming up. 
All the others,. too, joined in a tremendous shout 
of “Road! road! road!’ 

The hill was so long that not more than three 
or four coasts could be made in an evening, and 
generally not more than one during .the noon 
intermission, when school was in session. A 
hired man from one of the farms, with a span of 
horses and long pung sleigh, saved us the drudgery 
of pulling our sleds up the hill. 

Laws relative to coasting were not then very 
strict in Maine, and we supposed we had a right 
to coast down the road at sixty miles an hour. 
Nobody had ever made any objection. The only 
drawback to the sport was that we had to run 
past the schoolhouse in Number Seven, and: the 
bog-trotters were accustomed te rush out and pelt 
us with snowballs. Their schoolhouse stood on 
the north side of the road. Directly opposite 
was the grocery store and rum-hole, which was 
commonly haunted by a number of loafers. 
A few steps below was the post-office, and 
nearly opposite that, on the other side, was 
another grocery. The place was locally known 
as Wilkins Corners. 

There had been good coasting for three or 
four weeks before Rufus Rundlett devised the 
Rantum-Scooter ; the entire hill was smooth as 
glass. Nearly every morning, noon and night 
some of us Number Six boys were coasting, and 
often there were parties of twenty or thirty. 

The loafers and bog-trotters had jeered at us 
as we flew past, and snowballed us as in former 
years, but before long the Number Seven boys 
actually undertook to stop all Number Six 
coasters. They rolled great snowballs into the 
road in front of the schoolhouse, and built a high 
fort clear across the road. Four of our boys 
who started to coast down were obliged to take 
to the ditch. The bog-trotters then rushed from 
their fort, and by pelting them with snowballs, 
forced them to run back up the hill. They 
shouted that no hill dog should pass that school- 
house. 

But as their fort stopped teams as well as 








coasters, one of the selectmen of the town ordered 
them to remove it at once, and during the follow- 
ing evening a train of ten sleds from Number 
Six coasted defiantly by. 

But the next noon they played a new and. 
worse trick on us. Eight or ten of us set off 
to go down singly, one sled’a few yards behind 
another, when, as we drew near Number Seven 
schoolhouse, Rufus Rundlett, who was ahead, | 
noticed that Matthias Monsen, one of the larger 
boys at the Corners, was standing on one side of 
the road, and his brother Lem on the other. 

“Look out for snowballs!” Rufus shouted 
back tous. Neither he nor any of the rest of us 
saw that a new rope lay across the road on the 
snow till the Monsen boys raised it and caught 
us. Rufus’s sled was capsized, and all the rest 
of us were piled up in a heap. Some of 
us were scraped off our sleds, some had 
our sleds upset; for the Number Seven 
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now going so fast that the jar and jolting motion 
had entirely ceased. It seemed as if the road had 
been oiled. The keen rush of cold air cut our 
faces ; and brought to my eyes, I remember, were 
a haze of tears, through which I saw dimly a 
wild procession of hurrying trees and roadside 
fences ! 

The Number Seven boys had seen us coming. 
As we headed down the fifth and last pitch we 


crowd had three or four boys at each , oe 


end of the rope, and as fast as a sled =s 
came along, it was caught by the rope 

and jerked over. Meantime a dozen 

other Number Seven boys were raining 
snowballs upon us. We had to pick 
ourselves up, recover our sleds, and get 

away as best we could. 

“Try it again!’ they shouted after 
us. “If you think you can run by 
Number Seven, try it again!” 

For a day or two we had little 
disposition to try it again ; they were too big and | 
too many for us to thrash, as we would perhaps | 
have been justified in doing, and we did not dare | 
to try the coast; but we chafed under the| 
restraint, and beat our brains for a device to| 
break it effectually. 

“Dol” Edmunds who, after Rufus, was prob- | 
ably the most energetic of our boys, proposed to | 
run a big market pung sleigh down, taking one of 
the thills under each arm as he lay face downward 
on his narrow coasting sled between them. This 
feat had sometimes been performed on the hill 
by the older boys. Dol’s idea was that the pung, 
loaded with ten or a dozen boys, would break the 
rope or jerk it away from those who tried to hold 
it. It was evident, however, that if the rope 
were so held as to upset his sled, the pung thills 

would drop and the pung come to grief, to 
say nothing of the danger to 
Dol, himself, from being run 
over by it. 

It was then that Rufus Rund- 
lett proposed to take the thills 
off the pung and steer it down 
himself, by lying directly beneath 
it on his own low ‘sled, and 
grasping one pung runner at the 
forward upward turn in each 
hand, and planting a foot against 
one of the iron braces of the 
runners on each side. He 
declared he could steer the pung 
in that way, and be completely 
covered by it. 

The most of us were afraid, however, that the 
bog-trotters would scrape us off of the pung 
with their rope. At this stage of the argument 
Rufts proposed making the pung into a wooden 
armor-clad. 

Dol and he worked nearly all the following 
night. They took off the low pung-box and 
replaced it with one far larger and stronger, 
made of joist and pine boards. It covered the 
pung-runners entirely, being over eight feet long 
by four feet wide, and the sides rose to a height 
of over three feet, quite sufficient to shield all 
who sat within them. The box was made fast 
to the runners and had a kind of prow in front, 
projecting three or four feet in a wedge-shaped 
triangle. 

When they hauled it to the schoolhouse next 
day, every one who saw it, including our woman 
teacher, agreed that it was the most singular 
“coaster”? ever seen in those parts. Rufus, when 
lying under it on his little sled to steer, was 
almost completely hidden from view ; and a short 
trial trip down the first pitch of the hill showed 
it to be necessary that he should be strapped to 
the little sled. 

Rufus was ready to start at once; but the 
courage of many of the boys was not quite equal 
to taking passage in so novel a contrivance. 
Indeed, some little bravery was required; for if 
Rufus failed to steer it, broken necks might be the 
result. Then, too, no one knew how strong the 
bog-trotters’ rope would prove to be, or what 
would happen when we ran foul of it. 

But next day, after we had eaten our noon 
lunch, Rufus having sent his father’s hired man, 
with a span of their horses, down the hill in 
advance, placed himself under the pung in 
position for steering. 

“Come on, boys!’ he called, “‘who’s afraid?” 

Dol Edmunds was the first to climb in; and 
nine of us followed him. 

“Shove off!” exclaimed Rufus; and in a 
moment more we were gliding down the first pitch. 
Altogether, the pung, the heavy box and its load 
of boys must have weighed a ton. It rapidly 
gathered speed. Down the second pitch it swept, 
hummed across the level stretch and took the 
third pitch, faster and faster. 

It was amazing that Rufus steered so well, but 
he seemed to know how at once. My own 





sensations swung between terror and a wild 
elation. Down the long fourth pitch we shot, 
gaining tremendous headway. The pung was 





‘*WE ALL YELLED LIKE WILD \NDIANS.”’ 


heard them shouting, and seven or eight of them 
ran across the road. 

“They’re stretching their rope!”’ Dol exclaimed. 
Jumping to his feet, he pulled off his red woollen 
muffler and waved it defiantly, while we all 
yelled like wild Indians. The bog-trotters yelled 
back defiance, and raised their rope. In their 
ignorance they probably thought that, with five 
or six boys at each end of the rope, they would 
be able to upset us. 

But the next moment they received an impres- 
sive object-lesson. The momentum of the heavy 
pung was something prodigious! We scarcely 
felt the rope when we struck it, and the next 
instant a dozen Number Seven boys were taking 
most extravagant leaps, as they were jerked into 
the road behind us! All of them had been 
gripping the rope hard, and some of them were 
carried fifty feet before they could let go! They 
were about the most astonished-looking boys that 
I ever saw! 

As for the pung, it did not stop till it reached 
the foot of the hill beyond the bridge over 


Longmeadow Brook, where we found the man. 


and horses, waiting to haul it back up to Number 
Six. 

The bog-trotter boys had not wholly recovered 
from their discomfiture when we went by ; their 
school bell was ringing, and when Rufus politely 
asked them what they thought of our blockade- 
runner, they had little to say. 

“Ho!” Lem said, feebly. “What do we care 
for your old rantum-scooter!”” And the name 
stuck to Rufus’s armor-clad. We soon came to 
call it the Rantum-Scooter ourselves. 

The Number Seven boys knew better than to 
attempt to hold a rope in front of the blockade- 
runner again; but they still imagined that the 
rope would stop us, if only the ends could be 
made fast. Next day at noon, when we coasted 
down, we found that they had drawn it tight 
across the road, and tied one end to a tree near 
the schoolhouse and the other to a horse-post in 
front of the grocery opposite. The rope snapped 
like twine when we struck it. 

A day or two later, as we coasted down, we 
found that they had collected eight or ten ox- 
chains, but they did not dare to use them; 
perhaps because they feared to kill some of us, 
or possibly because the selectmen had threatened 
to have them punished if they seriously molested 
us more. 

After this they no longer tried to stop us, but 
they pelted us hard with frozen snowballs. For 
ordinary snowballs we cared little, since we 
could draw our heads down into the box as 
we passed; but soon ’Thias, Lem and some of 
the others began hurling heavy lumps of ice into 
the pung. 

To set such missiles at defiance, Rufus and 
Dol rebuilt the box of the pung, making the 
sides higher and putting a top on it. 

That winter, as it chanced, the people in 
Number Six had repaired the meeting-house, 
which stood near the schoolhouse, and replaced 
the stove with a furnace.. A quantity of old 
stovepipe of little value was left. 

Rufus and Dol procured seven or eight lengths 
of this old stovepipe, and opening the joints, 
straightening out ‘the sheet iron and nailing it 
along the sides of the Rantum-Scooter, converted 
it into a homely iron-clad— probably the only 
armor-clad coasting sled ever devised in this or 
any other country. 

During the following week we made the coast 
not less than twenty times with this curious 
contrivance. Lumps of ice and even stones were 
launched at it; but no violence which the dis- 
gruntled bog-trotters could inflict prevented our 
running their blockade as long as the good 
coasting weather lasted. 

Rufus Rundlett was the only one who ever 
attempted to steer the Rantum-Scooter, however, 
and as I look back to those days it is now a 
wonder to me that he, or some of us who took 
that wild run with him, were not killed. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
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By HON.J JOHN.D LONG 


SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
1864, 


N THE night of October 27, 
Lieutenant Cushing, in a small 
steam-launch, succeeded in reach- 
ing the side of the Confederate ram 

Albemarle and in exploding under her a 
torpedo, which caused her to sink. It was 
the only complete torpedo attack made by 
us during our Civil War, in which long 
struggle the torpedo was first introduced as 
a weapon of naval warfare. 

In the harbor of Wei-hai-wei, on the morning 
of February 5, 1895, a fleet of Japanese torpedo- 
boats of modern type and high speed made an 
attack upon the Chinese fleet, and by means of a 
modern automobile torpedo, sank the Chinese 
flag-ship Ting Yuen. 

The span of thirty years which connects these 
two events is strewn with the wrecks of experi- 
ments, out of which have been evolved the fastest 
boats and most destructive weapon of modern 
warfare. 

To emphasize the differences between Cushing’s 
attack and one made under modern conditions, 
let us examine them in detail. 

The Confederate ironclad Albemarle lay at a 
wharf at Plymouth, on the Roanoke River, in a 
pen of logs placed as a protection against torpedo 
attack. The night was dark and rainy, the 
watch on board had been doubled, and a fire 
ashore, around which stood the watchful sentinels, 
lighted up the surrounding water. 

Cushing’s weapon was a’spar torpedo attached 
to the steam-launch. The spar was of spruce, 
rigged out twenty-eight feet beyond the bow and 
tipped with the torpedo, which was cylindrical in 
shape, and made of galvanized iron. The forward 
end, containing the powder chamber, was conical. 





“ HAVOCK.” 


Through thé centre was a tube, made of ordinary 
sheet iron, large enough to allow an eight-inch 
grape-shot to pass freely through it. 

Near the front of this tube was screwed a 
nipple for a percussion cap, and through the tube 
was thrust a pin which held the grape-shot 
suspended above the cap. When the torpedo 
was lowered and the pin drawn, the shot fell 
upon the nipple, exploding the per ion cap 
and the torpedo. 

The rear end of the torpedo was an air-chamber, 
which made it, when ejected, assume a vertical 
position, the forward end pointing downward, 
and the buoyancy of the air causing it to rise 
against the bottom of anything under which it 
had been thrust. 

Cushing’s boat was an ordinary steam-launch 
armed with a twelve-pounder howitzer. It was 
necessary that he should get alongside the Albe- 
marle, and his hope of success lay in the element 
of surprise. Despite the precautions of the Con- 
federates, he was not discovered until within a 
short distance, and when hailed by the lookouts 
on the ram he put on full speed and struck the 
pen of logs just abreast of the quarter port. He 
sank the Albemarle, but his launch was sunk, and 
but one member of his party beside himself 
escaped. 

The attack of the Japanese torpedo-boat was 
made at two o’clock in the morning. Ten torpedo- 
boats of twenty knots’ speed and from fifty-four 
to one hundred and fifty tons’ displacement 
steamed in single file around the artificial obstruc- 
tions into the port where the Chinese fleet was 
anchored. Two stranded and eight attacked. 

All carried the improved Schwartzkopf torpedo, 
which is practically the same as the Whitehead. 
It was discharged from the tube by powder, and 
had an effective range of over eight hundred 
yards and a bursting charge of one hundred and 
nineteen pounds of guncotton. 

Little is known of the details of the firing of the 
successful torpedo, as, on account of the darkness 
and confusion, the accounts are conflicting. 

Torpedo-boat No. 9 came suddenly upon a vessel 
which afterward proved to be the Ting Yuen, 
and fired her bow torpedo at a distance of two 
hundred and eighteen yards, then turned and 
fired ber second torpedo, and was making off at 
full speed when a three-p der shot d 
through the top of her boiler, disabling her and 
wounding a number of the men. 

The Japanese were not discovered until after 
the first torpedo had been fired. More favored 
than Cushing, their boats were of much greater 
speed and were able to fire at a distance of more 
than eight hundred yards. 

In view of the number of boats, the success of 
the attack was limited, and as eleven torpedoes 
were fired, and only one Chinese vessel injured, ft 
would seem that the Chinese rapid-fire guns may 
have impaired the marksmanship of the Japanese. 
While the latter sank the Ting Yuen, two of their 
own boats were disabled, two lost, and ten of 
their men killed. 

On the following night, however, the six remain- 
ing uninjured torpedo-boats made a second attack 
upon the Chinese fleet, succeeded in destroying 


























two cruisers, a tugboat and a schooner, without 
losing any of their own boats, and practically 
decided the war. 

In this attack the Japanese used the automobile 
torpedo. It is cigar-shaped, and ef three parts. 

First, the head, containing the explosive 
charge of guncotton and the primer for firing 
it. Second, the air-flask, where is stored the 
power to run the engine and the mechanism for 
steering the torpedo. Third, the after-body, in 
which are the engines, and to which is attached 
the tail, containing shafts, gears, propellers, 
rudder and vertical vanes to correct any 
deflection to right or to left in the run of the 
torpedo. 

The torpedo in use in our own navy, which is 
like that used by the Japanese, is eleven feet and 
eight inches in length, carries one hundred and 
ten pounds of guncotton, and when ready for 
launching weighs about eight 
hundred and thirty-nine 
pounds. The air-flask is 
charged to a pressure of thir- 
teen hundred and fifty pounds 
to the square inch, and con- 
tains fifty pounds of air. 

The engine is of the three- 
cylinder single-action type, and 
is capable. of propelling the 
torpedo at the rate of thirty- 
two: knots for the first four 
hundred yards, and twenty- 
six knots for the second four 
hundred yards. The propellers 
are arranged one behind the other and work in 
different directions, one turning to the right, the 
other to the left, which tends to increase the 
stability of the torpedo. 

The torpedo is fired from a tube by means of 
compressed air or powder, and its own engines 
are mechanically started as the 
torpedo leaves the tube. 

It is indeed difficult to imagine a 
more perfect piece of machinery or 
more deadly weapon. Every detail of 
the torpedo is so arranged as to enable 
it to be used with the utmost certainty 
of destruction to an enemy and the 
least danger to those who handle it. 
The only requisite is that it be fired 
within range and accurately. The 
torpedo explodes on contact with the 
target, and safety mechanism is pro- 
vided, by which the arrangements for 
firing are rendered inactive until, 
after launching, the torpedo shall have 
travelled sufficiently far through the - 
water. 

It is said that to Fulton is due the 
credit of inventing the torpedo. As early as 1810 
he proposed one on a spar ninety-six feet long; 
but its practical use dates from our Civil War. 
It was first tried by the Confederates in the 
action between the ram Atlanta and the monitors 
Weehawken and Nahant, June 17, 1863. 

A spar torpedo was exploded by the Confed- 
erates against the side of the Jronsides off 
Charleston, October 5, 1863, but it was only three 
feet under water, and was against four and one- 
half inches of armor and twenty-seven inches of 
backing, and therefore caused but little injury. 

The Housatonic was sunk in the harbor of 
Charleston on February 17, 1864, by a torpedo 
exploded under the starboard side, which was 
the only completely successful use of the torpedo 
by the Confederates during the war. 

No further attempts to use the spar torpedo 
occurred until the Russian-Turkish war of 1877-78, 
when several attacks were made against the 
Turkish fleet, with such good results as to bring 
the torpedo into great prominence again. 

The introduction of the search-light and machine 
guns sounded the death-knell of the spar torpedo. 
With these it was no longer practicable for hostile 
boats to come alongside. But the progress of the 
means of attack and of defence in naval warfare 
seem to keep pace with each other. Close upon 
the introduction of the machine gun came the 
self-propelling torpedo. It was first adopted by 
the Austrian government in 1868. 

In 1871 the secret and right of manufacture was 
purchased by the British government. France, 
Italy and Germany were soon interested. Then 
followed the construction of special vessels, with 
light hulls, fine lines and large motive power, 
insuring high speed and increased manceuvering 
facilities, as fitting means for the 
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the high-speed torpedo-boat of to-day is to the 
origina: steam-launch. 

The development of the torpedo-boat has been 
remarkably rapid, and is largely due to the 
rivalry which has existed between the well-known 
torpedo-boat builders, Messrs. Yarrow. and 
Thornycroft, whose works are located on the 
Thames within a stone’s throw of each other. 

In 1874 England built the Vesuvius, of two 
hundred and forty-five tons and a speed of nine 
and seven-tenths knots. She was a twin-screw 
vessel, and carried four submerged tubes for 
Whitehead torpedoes. 

The Italians built, in 1876, the Pietro Micca, of 
five hundred and fifty tons’ displacement and 
fourteen knots’ speed. 

A few years later Denmark built the armored 
torpedo-ship Tordenskjold, of twenty-four hundred 
tons and fourteen knots’ speed. She was of steel, 
was armored, and carried four torpedo tubes over 
water, five Krupp guns and eight machine guns. 
In addition she carried two torpedo-boats. 

The English torpedo ram, Polyphemus, built in | 
1881, was another experimént. She was built of | 
steel, was of twenty-six hun- 
dred and forty tons’ displace- 
ment, and developed eighteen 
knots’ speed. She carried a 
heavy armament of torpedoes 
and guns, and could take 
aboard sufficient water ballast 
to sink her to just awash. 

These boats were, with the 
exception of the Vesuvius, of 
much greater tonnage than has 
been found desirable, and were 
deficient in speed. They were, 
however, part of the experi- 
ments by which experience in 
construction and knowledge of 


what is necessary in this type of vessel were | 


acquired, so that by the year 1880 the torpedo-boat 
had a place in all the navies of Europe. 

The latest development of the torpedo-boat is 
what is known as torpedo-boat destroyers. These 
are really large torpedo-boats, with power to 
develop sufficient speed to enable them to over- | 
take the fastest of the torpedo-boats; with an | 
armament sufficient to destroy the smaller boats; 
of such size as to make them habitable at sea, 
and with sufficient coal capacity to enable them 
to steam with the fleet. They. vary from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred and fifty tons’ 
displacement, and the horse-power goes as high 
as seventy-two hundred, as in the case of our 
Stringham, now building by the Harlan & 
Hollingsworth Company, aad designed to have a 
speed of thirty knots. 

The first boat of this cui was the Havock, of 
two hundred and twenty tons and thirty-five 
hundred horse-power, and with a speed of twenty- 
six and eight-tenths knots. She carried three 
torpedo tubes, one twelve-pounder and three six- 
pounder guns. Another well-known boat of this 
type is the Sokol of the Russian navy, built in 
1895. With a displacement of two hundred and 
forty tons and forty-four hundred and ninety 
horse-power, she made thirty and twenty-eight 
hundredths knots, the fastest speed at that time. 
Both of these boats were built by Yarrow. 

What had our government been doing all this 
time in the matter of torpedo-boat construction? 





Up to 1894 practically nothing. It seems strange 
that the United States, which was the first nation 
to develop the use of torpedoes in actual warfare, 
should have been the last of the great powers to 
take up the building of torpedo-boats. The delay, 
however, has enabled us to reap the benefit of 
the experience gained abroad. 

The first modern torpedo-boat of our navy was 
the Cushing, built by the Herreshoff Manufactur- 
ing Company, and put into service in 1890. In the 
same year the construction of the Zricsson was 
authorized, but it was not until 1894 that the work 
of torpedo-boat construction became a settled 
policy. Since 1894 the authorization of these 
boats has gone steadily forward, until now we 
have eleven completed and twenty-two are under 
construction. 

Within a few years we have passed from the 
ninety horse-power compound engine and loco- 
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| For success, the torpedo-boat should be as 
nearly invisible as possible ;.and the qualities of 
speed, handiness in mancuvering, coal endurance 
and seaworthiness are elements in their construc- 
tion. The machinery must be as noiseless as 
possible, for even the puff of escaping steam or 
the swash of the water as she glides rapidly along 
may reveal her presence. 

Recent opinion is that speed has been unduly 
developed at the cost of other qualities. High 
speed is undoubtedly desirable, for the safety of 
these fleet little demons of war must often lie in 
flight. 

Like the startled deer when roused by the 
baying of the hounds, these stealthy death- 
dealers must show a pair of quick heels when the 
bark of the rapid-fire guns is heard. 

Then, too, the higher the speed, the greater 
number of vessels the torpedo-boat is capable of 
overtaking or avoiding, the greater her power of 
rapid and frequent changes of position, and the 
greater the safety with which she can make 
| the distance between the point where she first 
comes within range of the quick-firing and 
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machine guns of the attacked vessel and’ the 
| point where she can discharge her torpedo. 

The question of the value of speed is well 
brought out in an article by Lieut. R. C. Smith. 
He compares a boat of twenty-two and one-half 
and one of thirty knots’ speed, and assuming 
fifteen hundred yards as the distance of possible 
| discovery, and five hundred yards as the point of 
| effective discharge of the torpedo, he shows that 
| the time consumed by the twenty-two-and-one- 
half-knot boat in passing over the intervening 
one thousand yards is one minute ‘and twenty 
seconds, and by the thirty-knot boat one minute. 
But in view of the fact that the thirty-knot boat 
is generally larger, And therefore affords a better 
target to the guns of the attacked ship, it is 
doubtful if any advantage is possessed, for this 
particular purpose, by the higher-speed boat. 

Until the introduction of the Obry gear, it seems 
to have been generally admitted that torpedoes 
could not be launched at either of the above 
speeds, while the desirability of taking an enemy 
by surprise dictates that the speed when ap- 
preaching closely a hostile vessel should not be 
above twelve knots. The greatest value of high 
speed seems to be the increased ability to get 
away after the torpedo has been discharged, for 
twenty seconds gained might mean the difference 
between disablement and a safe retreat. 

Our torpedo-boats vary in size from forty-six and 
one-half tons to three hundred and forty tons, 








motive boiler of the first torpedo launch to the 
seven thousand horse-power, 
quick-running engine and 
water-tube boilers, and from a 
speed of fifteen knots to over 
thirty knots an hour. 

The object of torpedo-boats 
is the destruction of the ships 
of the enemy. Costing between 
one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand and two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, these 
little boats have a chance of 
destroying the largest battle- 
ship, the cost of which runs up 
to six or seven millions of dollars. The condition 
which tends to equalize the struggle between 
them and the great battle-ships, and gives them 
a against such powerful antag- 





employment of the new torpedo. 

It 1s not too much to say that the art of torpedo 
warfare was revolutionized by the development 
of the Whitehead automobile torpedo, which was 





as much superior to the original spar torpedo as 





of 
onists, is that they are able, under cover of 
darkness and fog, to come stealthily upon an 
enemy and discharge their deadly missile, and 
then swiftly make their escape. Discovery means 
failure and probable destruction. 








and in speed from twenty to thirty knots. They 
are from one hundred to two hundred 
and ten feet in length, and in this small 
space is the machinery designed to 
develop a horse-power varying from 
eight hundred and fifty in the small 
boats to seventy-two hundred in the 
largest thirty-knot boat. Four of the 
thirty-knot boats might more properly 
be classed as destroyers. The differ- 
ences in the size and speed of these 
boats are large, and it remains to be 
seen which proves under service condi- 
tions the better type. 

In the recent war the torpedo-boats, 
owing to various circumstances, were 
not given an opportunity to demon- 
strate their capabilities in the service 
for which they were built, although 
they proved exceedingly useful as 
auxiliaries:and tenders to the larger ships. 

Our torpedo-boats which have been completed 
and successfully tried, since the Cushing and 
Ericsson, are the Porter, Dupont, Foote, Winslow, 
Rodgers, Morris, Talbot, Gwin and McKee. 

Contracts have recently been let for the con- 
struction of sixteen torpedo-boat destroyers, 
which were authorized at the last session of 
Congress. These boats are designed to have_a 
displacement of about four hundred tons and a 
speed of from twenty-eight to thirty knots. The 
battery of each of these destroyers will be com- 
posed of two twelve and five six-pounder guns, 
and they will each carry two tubes for the largest 
size torpedoes. 

Our latest type of torpedo is sixteen feet, five 
inches long, carries two hundrec and twenty 
pounds of guncotton, and weighs eleven hundred 
and sixty-six pounds. With the addition of the 
Obry gear, its effective range is probably as high 
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as fifteen hundred or two thousand yards, and it 
ean be fired while the boat is at high speed, the 
initial deflection being overcome by the new 
device. 

The present tendency is in favor of constructing 
boats in two classes only, one for harbor or coast 
defence, the other, of larger size and greater coal 
capacity, for service with the fleet under general 
cruising conditions. The boat for harbor defence, 
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by reason of its proximity to a base of supplies, 
does not require large coal endurance and is, for 
the sake of invisibility, small and of light draught, 
enabling it the better to surprise an antagonist, 
and if pursued by larger boats, to seek safety in 
shallow water. 

The larger sea-going boat carries a heavier 
armament, has better accommodations for the 
officers and crew, and is capable of making a 
torpedo attack upon the ships of an enemy, and 
also of protecting from torpedo attacks the ships 
of its own squadron. 

M. Normand, the French builder, has given 
expression to the view that too much stress has 
been laid upon high speed, and favors, in future 
construction, a backward step in this regard. It 
has recently been stated in the press, however, 
that the Russian government has contracted for 
torpedo-boats to make a speed of thirty-eight 
knots, as a result of the performance of the 
Turbinia, a small steam-yacht built in Eng- 
land, with turbine engines and nine propellers, 
and which has made a speed of thirty-three 
knots. 

Among the improvements of the future may 
be the substitution of liquid fuel for coal. The 
torpedo-boat Stiletto was recently fitted at the 
New York navy-yard with arrangements for burn- 
ing oil, ang satisfactory results were obtained on 
an experimental scale. It is intended to fit one 
of our cruising torpedo-boats with similar appa- 
ratus to make extended trial of this system under 
conditions of actual service. 

The possible advantages of liquid fuel are great. 
It has for the same bulk more than double steam- 
producing capacity; it is much more easily 
handled, leaves no refuse, requires fewer men to 
operate and is much cleaner. 

It is rather attractive to think of doing away 
with the disagreeable work of coaling ship, of 
running alongside a dock and connecting the oil 
pipes and allowing the tanks of the ship to fill, of 
starting fires by turning a valve and striking a 
match to the burners, and of having no dense 
column of black smoke in the wake of the boat, 
no bright light from the smoke-stacks at night to 
destroy the possibility of surprise, and to make 
the little boat a target for the guns of a hostile 
vessel. It will be of great interest if this scheme 
shall prove to be practicable. 

It is impossible, of course, to foretell the future 
of torpedo-boats, but the rapid progress hereto- 
fore made probably means progress in the future. 
To competition much is due, and the number of 
builders engaging in this class of construction 
has been increasing from year to year, until 
now the competition is stronger than ever 
before. 

But there is a point of efficiency at which 
human ingenuity pauses or takes another turn. 
We live in an age of marvels, and it may be that 
the time will come when navies will be done away 
with, and the torpedo-boat, as well as the battle- 
ship, known only in history. Perhaps it is in the 
near future, perhaps it will be many hundreds of 
years before it can be said: 

The war-drums throbb’d no longer, and the 
Battle- were furled 

In the Parliament of Man 
The Federation of the World. 

At present certainly the torpedo is one of the 
most essential, effective and destructive means 
of coast defence. Its cost is comparatively small ; 
it is easily and quickly handled; it is a terrible 
engine of destruction; it is David with his sling, 
and the biggest Goliath of a battle-ship that shall 
invade our shores, notwithstanding his ponderous 
and overwhelming strength and size, may well 
tremble at the risk of an encounter with this 
stripling. 
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An African Lion-Ranch. 


In Four CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 
Catching Young Lions. 


ROM the high veld of Matabeleland 
permit me to send greet- 
ing to all American boys 
and girls and tell them 
~ something of life in this 
; : distant quarter of the 
<a ” world; for I am an 
hig ie, x American myself, and 
¥, pwr love my native land. 
OG ~~ We have just fired a 
' salute of twenty guns in 
honor of the day, for this is the morning of the 
Fourth of July; but we are ahead of the boys in 
America, since morning dawns in Matabeleland 
seven hours earlier than in New York and Wash- 
ington. Nor is it summer here; July is more like 
@ winter month, only winter here is not cold, 
since we are in the tropics. 

Lion Kloof is the name of our farm, fifty miles 
out of Buluwayo, on the Guay River, which is one 
of the southwest branches of the Zambesi. Kloof 
is Dutch and means a gully, ravine or gulch. 
Like veld, vley, trek and many other Dutch words, 
it has come to be used commonly by English- 
speaking settlers. 

The Dutch, or Boers, came to South Africa first 
of all, and still maintain their government of the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State; but English 
and Americans own all the valuable mines and 
occupy the country around the mines from Cape 
Town to the Zambesi. Although the Boers vigor- 
ously assert their independence, it is only, it 
seems to me, a question of time when they must 
give way and form part of the great, new nation 
which is growing up so rapidly in the Southern 
Hemisphere. : 

A territory well-nigh as extensive as the United 
States will be included within the boundaries of 
this new nation; and it will be an English- 
speaking nation, by nature friendly to America. 
Therefore American young people should no 
longer regard South Africa as a wholly wild and 
Savage country. Already there are railroads, 
telegraphs and newspapers here, much as in 
other civilized lands, and great industries are 
springing upyon all sides. 

My father, Hamilton Goodhue, is a mining 
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engineer, born and educated in the United States. 
He came to Johannesburg thirteen years ago, 
when I was seven years old, and was engaged 
with several mining enterprises for nine years, 
when his eyesight unfortunately failed to a con- 
siderable extent. 

Then he set about starting a stock-farm, or 
eattle-ranch, in Matabeleland. He believed that 
his boys could do well with cattle. 

My older brother, Walter, was then nearly 
twenty years old. My younger brother, Grant, 
has a deformed foot, which, however, does not 
prevent him from riding well. Our two sisters 
have for the most part lived with my mother at 
Johannesburg. 

Some time I hope to be allowed to describe in 
the Companion our long trek, or wagon-journey, 
of sixty-eight days, from Johannesburg to Bulu- 
wayo, when we came up the country to our new 
farm on the Guay River. 

We trekked with four “cape 
wagons,’’ something like 
“prairie schooners,” with ten 
oxen to each. We drove upa 
band of ten Norman horses, 
and had seven saddle-horses ; 
for my father intended to 
breed draught-horses as well 
as cattle. 

What sport we boys had 
riding over the veld chasing 
game! There were great 
numbers of springbok, gems- 
bok, hartbeest, eland and 
koodoo; once we caught sight 
of four giraffes, and one day, 
near the Shashi River, five 
elephants. 

Every night we made a 
skerm to keep lions out of our 
camp, and always put our 
wagons in laager, or a circle 
outside the camp, for defence 
if attacked. 

Two Basuto drivers went 
with each wagon team, and 
we had also a Dutch head 
man named Piet Maartens, 
and his two sons, Claas and 
Neffy, for chore-boys. 

My father usually rode ina 
wagon, where he sat shading 
his eyes with a green um- 
brella; but Walter and I re- 
mained in the saddle all day 
long. 

At night the male ostriches 
sometimes roared tremen- 
dously. For a time we boys 
believed them to be lions, and 
the black drivers did nothing 
to enlighten us but laughed 
heartily away themselves at 
our fears. 

Finally, one of them said to 
Walter, “Baas, that lion wears 
feathers!” But one night a 
lion actually pulled down one 
of our oxen and caused a 
terrible commotion among the 
cattle. 

Parts of South Africa are 
very dry and sterile; other 
portions are fertile and beau- 
tiful. I wish that I could adequately describe 
our first view of Matabeleland, after we had 
emerged from the pass in the mountains beyond 
Mangwe. 

For miles to the north we looked out on a 
magnificent, undulating veld, three-fourths open 
land, rich in grass, flowers and flowering shrubs 
throughout which birds and butterflies were 
everywhere abundant. 

The small streams all flowed over sand and peb- 
ble beds, and had most delightful pools, crowded 
with fish; while scattered picturesquely over 
this lovely prairie land, were odd-looking round 
hills, called kopjes, each crowned by a granite 
crag, which, overrun with vines as they were, 
resembled ruined castles. So pure and clear was 
the air that we could see these distinctly ten miles 
away. ; 

It was in the midst of a country like this, on the 
south bank of the Guay River, that father had 
secured a beautiful tract of about twenty thou- 
sand acres. 

A beautiful situation on an eminence overlooking 
the river was chosen for a homestead; and as 
there was still some dread of the Matabeles, our 
first house there was built after the manner of a 
blockhouse. 

The walls were of mabula logs, eighteen feet 
high, with an overhang of four feet, ten feet above 
the ground; the roof was nearly flat, and sodded 
over, so that it could not be set on fire in case of 
attack. 

At the back, within ten yards, stood an old 
baobab tree fully ten feet in diameter, and 
hollow, which, ascended by a ladder inside the 
trunk, has served us as a watch-tower. Four 
k'gung trees standing near offered shade. The 
cattle-yards and horse-pens were built on lower 
ground in front of the house, distant about a 
bundred and fifty yards. 

The kloof, or ravine, lies to the west of the 
house, opens down to the river from the back 
country, is several miles in length, and has banks 
so steep that cattle cannot cross it anywhere on 
our land. 

At one point, for a quarter of a mile or more, 
steep sandstone crags about forty feet in height 
stand on either side of the spruit which flows 
through the kloof, and where the spruit enters 
between the crags the gap is very little if any 
more than ten feet wide. 

There is another narrow gap near the lower end 
of the kloof, but between these gaps the kloof is 
often as much as a hundred and fifty feet wide 
from crag to crag. 

We boys soon found out that gemsbok were 
accustomed to follow down the kloof to the river, 
and not long after that discovery Walter set up a 
little signal-flag, something like a fish-trap flag, 


which was raised by the game tripping a wire at | 
the upper narrow place. The appearance of the | 
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little red flag informed us when game had come 
down the kloof. 

Walter would then take his rifle and run to 
the kloof, calling out to me, or to the black boys, 
to run down to the river and turn the game back 
toward him. One day we found a herd of eleven 
eland in the ravine, and to keep them there until 
we should want them, we had the Basutos fetch 
logs and poles and block up both the upper and 
lower gaps. | 

I describe the place thus in detail in order that | 
it may be understood how we could keep lions | 
there. 

Father remained with us eight months and then | 
went back to join mother and our sisters at | 
Johannesburg, leaving Walter in charge, with old | 
Piet Maartens as adviser. 

Now Walter is enthusiastic and energetic, and 
charge of the farm suited him exactly. He began 
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a variety of improvements; planted nurseries of 
apple, orange and plum trees; set out three acres 
of grape-vines; made a market-garden of ten 
acres for raising vegetables for Buluwayo, and 
kept our fifteen black laborers hard at work all 
the time. 

When some ran away, he hired new ones. 
These poor fellows dreaded the very sight of the 
“Klippe Baas,” as they called Walter. 

About once in three or four days we used to go 
off hunting to get meat for the men. Walter 
drove three dappled Percheron horses tandem to 
a strong two-wheeled cart, which carried four of 
us with our guns and kits, and away we would go 
across country fifteen or twenty miles, till we saw 
game, usually duikerbok, eland, gemsbok, or 
koodoo—all species of deer or antelope. 

Lions are as common in Matabeleland as ever 
bears were in the backwoods of New England or 
Wisconsin, and they often go in troops of from 
three to six, and sometimes eight together. It is 
common to hear them roaring on the veld, beyond 
the Guay River. 

In the winter of 1893, eight months after we 
first came here, and a few days after father went | 
back to Johannesburg, the river was so low by | 
reason of drought that it could be forded. We 
harnessed the team one morning, and crossing | 
the river, drove across country in the direction of 
Victoria Falls on the Zambesi, which are about 
eighty miles from our farm. 

We had never been to the falls at that time, but 
made a trip to them during the following June, of | 
which I hope to tell Companion readers at | 
another time. Victoria Falls are a cataract three 
hundred and sixty feet high, with perhaps two or | 
three times the volume of water at Niagara. It is 
thought to be the most stupendous cataract in the | 
world. 

On that day we drove over the dry veld about 
eleven miles to a water-pan, where stood a single, 
immense old mabula tree, and found the reeds 
about the pool trampled down flat by game that | 
came to drink at night. Walter decided that we 
should camp near by and watch the pan after | 
dark. | 

So we made a skerm near some kopjes, three 
or four hundred yards from the pool, camped and 
got supper, and at about nine that evening 
Walter shot three quagga out of a herd of 
eighteen which came to the pan to drink. 

Later in the night two lions roared for some 
time at a distance; and Grant declared next 
morning that one had come around the skerm a 
little before daybreak. When the rest of us were 
sound asleep Grant had heard the lion moving in 
the grass, and heard it sough repeatedly when it | 
stopped. | 

It was while he was telling us this next morn- 
ing, and Claas was making coffee, that we began 
to hear an odd, whining noise, which seemed 
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to come from about a low kopje, the top of which 
was covered with dark red stones, like fragments 
of rusty iron ore. 

“Sounds like little pigs,” Grant said, but to me 
it seemed much more like puppies snivelling and 
trying to bark. 

The sounds continued all the time we were 
taking breakfast, till Walter said, ““Neffy, go see 
what is making all that noise. You may take my 
rifle.” 

Off went Neffy. We watched him climb up 
among the red stones. Then he peeped over, 
drew himself down suddenly, peeped again very 
cautiously, and continued peeping and peering 
for some moments. Presently he looked round 
toward us, then raised the rifle, fired and ran for 
camp! As he fired I heard a queer sort of sound, 
and at the same instant saw something that 
looked like a lion’s tail whisk up in sight, then 
disappear. Neffy came back 
on the jump. 

“What was it?” we asked. 

“Ein leeawen und kinder!” 
—a lioness and whelps—he 
cried. He went on to tell us 
that it was a very lean, poor, 
gray-breasted old lioness that 
he had seen lying asleep on 
her back, her fore legs kick- 
ing up in the air, and three 
hungry little whelps whining 
and nuzzling her. 

When Neffy fired, the lion- 
ess sprang into the air and 
ran; he had missed her 
completely, although not ten 
yards away. We saw after- 
wards where the bullet hit a 
rock; but he so frightened 
the old beast by the noise that 
she utterly forgot her off- 
spring for the time being, and 
struck for a belt of acacia 
half a mile away. 

On hearing Neffy’s story, 
Walter and I ran for the 
kopje, followed by all the 
others except Grant, but no 
cubs were to be seen or heard 
there. Presently Walter saw 
the dry grass wiggling down 
at the foot of the hillock and 
ran down there. “Here they 
are,” he called back, “hiding 
in the grass!” We rounded 
them up in the high grass and 
then tried to catch them. 

They looked small—not 
more than eight weeks old— 
but they were thick, heavy 
little beasts, weighing proba- 
bly twenty pounds apiece. 
“Head them in, boys!” said 
Walter; and taking off his 
canvas jacket he made arush, 
clapped the jacket over one, 
picked it up and started to 
run for the cart. But he 
found out pretty quickly 
what a baby lion can do. 
The strength of the little 
rascal was something won- 
derful; Walter couldn’t hold 
him in the jacket. He bit 
Walter’s hand, ripped the lining out of the jacket 
and escaped. 

They all ran off but we headed them off again, 
and then they came straight at us like perfect 
little demons! If we approached one in the grass 
he would dash at us, sereeching defiance and 
bent on fighting! 

At length Grant brought the cart tarpaulin, a 
strong bit of waterproof stuff, and by clapping it 
down over them one at a time and swaddling 
them up in it, we effected a capture and dropped 
them into a mealie-sack which had held the horse- 
feed. One could have heard their yelping and 
yelling a mile away, and they yelped and yelled 
worse after we had put them in the cart and 
started to drive on. 

I had been watching all the time for the lioness, 
but. we saw nothing of her, although she must 
have heard the yelping, till we were near the 
Guay River, when Claas, who was sitting in the 
back of the cart, spied her bounding along the 
border of a thorn thicket, about half a mile away, 
following the cart. Grant and I had ridden on 
ahead; but Walter pulled up, and leaving the 
Dutch boys to hold the horses, went back to shoot 
the lioness. At first sight of him she disappeared 
in the thicket; he was unable to get a shot. 

After reaching home we made a pen for the 
young lions and offered them cow’s milk; but 
they were far too full of fury to touch it. Their 
eyes shone, and if any oné put out a band toward 
them they would spring at it, yelling frantically. 

We endured their noise one night; the. next 
morning Grant proposed to put them in the 
narrow part of the kloof, where we had been in 
the habit of impounding game. To catch them 
again we tried a net, throwing it over them in the 
pen, but we were all three bitten before we got 
them to the kloof and turned them loose near 
water. After throwing the offal of the quaggas 
to them, we left them to yell to their hearts’ 
content. And yell they did! If one ceased, 
another took up the strain. We concluded that 
they would probably die. 

But on the second morning they were quiet, 
and when Grant and I went to look at them we 
discovered the old gray-breasted lioness with 
them! Just how she had managed to get down 
to them we never could quite determine—whether 
by leaping or clambering over the crags. But 
there she was, trying to hide away her whelps in 
the darkest recess of the place. 

Grant came back for his gun to shoot the 
lioness before she should get out and kill some of 
the cattle, but Walter did not believe that she 
could get out, and he said that if we could raise 
the youngsters they would bring eight hundred 
dollars apiece—a speculative opinion which was 
the beginning of our lion-farming. 

DoRSEY GOODHUE. 
(To be continued.) 
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Current Topics. 


In one California town the teachers are 
not allowed to wear mourning in the school- 
room because of its depressing effect on the pupils. 
Perhaps the time will come when artificial signs 
of sorrow will be regarded as a pagan survival 
and a violation of the finest altruistic sentiment. 


After careful consideration the Flemish 
Academy at Antwerp has officially invented, 
authorized and promulgated, as the name of the 
motor-car or horseless carriage, the portentous 
word, “Snellpaardelooszonderspoor w egpetroolrij- 
nig.” After that we may well be reconciled to 
our own English tongue, even if it is a trifle 
clumsy and illogical in its spelling. 

‘When Julia Ward Howe was a young 
girl, her first literary venture was favorably 
noticed in a local newspaper. ‘This is my little 
girl who knows about books,” said a favorite 
uncle, “and writes an article and has it printed ; 
but I wish she knew more about housekeeping ;”’ 
a sentiment which in after years Mrs. Howe had 
occasion to echo with fervor. Few women reach 
adult life without finding themselves so circum- 
stanced that a domestic training is invaluable to 
them. 


Leaders of society in Philadelphia and 

. Washington have started a movement which, 
, unlike some of their enterprises, deserves to be 
generally adopted—that is, to begin and end 

social “functions” at earlier hours. Some young 

women could bear to lose their beauty sleep, 

‘perhaps, but young men who have to attend to 
. business in the daytime are not in position to 
snatch restorative naps. They realize that 

“Early to bed and early to rise makes a man 

healthy,”’ anyhow; and it is equally true that 

late hours, howsoever spent, seldom conduce to 

wealth or wisdom. 


General membership in the Young 
Men's Christian Association is now open 
to the sailors and marines of our navy on such 
generous terms that it entitles them to all the 
privileges of any branch Association—not in 
America alone, but wherever a branch exists. 
Commodore Philip, formerly of the Texas, is 
the chairman of the special committee which has 
the new movement in charge. Probably he is 
not so young as many of the members will be, 
but if they turn out such stanch men and 
Christians as he is, the Association will have 
established another claim upon the good-will of 
the country. er, 


Monsieur Tissot, the French painter of the 
remarkable pictures of the life of Christ, now on 
exhibition in this country, was fifty years old 
when he undertook his real life-work. Leaving 
Paris, where he was famous as a painter of 


fashionable life, he spent ten years in Palestine, }- 


where he studied every aspect of ruin, nature 
and humanity, that he might catch the spirit and 
the environment of Him he wished to trace. His 
success emphasizes Captain Mahan’s ironical 
remark that a man’s opportunities are hardly 
over at fifty. Lord Dufferin, at the age of 
seventy, has receutly set about the acquisition of 
the Persian language, thereby rivalling his queen, 
who at nearly the same age began to study 
Hindoostanese. 


One bit of dietetical gossip may well 
cause a smacking of lips and an innocent chuckle 
of delight all over the child-world and among 
some hundreds of millions of grown-ups. After 
experiment and observation in the German army 
sugar has been officially recommended as a part 
of the food of soldiers. It not only helps to 
inerease their weight, but during long marches 
it diminishes hunger and thirst, and wards off 
the effects of heat and exhaustion. Nevertheless, 
there are medical writers of high authority who 
advise against the use of manufactured sugar, 
and suggest that we take our necessary share of 
saccharine matter in those combinations which 
are furnished by nature’s own laboratory, such 
as dates, figs, raisins, etc. 

‘Political banks,’’ organized to receive— 
and juggle with—the funds of municipalities or 
states, have yielded many shameful chapters of 
financial history. An occurrence of another sort 
has just taken place in Philadelphia, where the 
president of such a bank, which had failed, has 
given his personal check for four hundred 
thousand dollars, in order that the depositors 
may be paid in full. “I was the president of 
that bank,’’ he told the receiver; “I am respon- 
sible for more than the amount I would have to 
pay as an assessment upon my holdings of stock, 
and | am going to pay more.”’ The president 


did a creditable thing, when he went beyond the 


law’s requirements, to guard the business men 
who had trusted him; but perhaps he felt that, 
since he got into bad company,—and stayed,—he 
deserved to lose his money. - 

Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, who found 
| his wife on this side of the water, ‘knows “a 
| hundred reasons why England and America 
should be friends, and none why they should 
be otherwise.” Why may not the same formula 
apply to all the nations of the earth? Unless 
there has been a false ring in our Christmas 
songs and a note of insineerity in every prayer 
that the Kingdom may come, we must desire the 
universal reign of “‘peace and good-wi'!.”” 
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There is no new nor old, and time clasps hands 
With time across the lapsed centuries. 


Juha P. Dabney. 
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A Wise King. 


ELGIUM, like Holland, is a little kingdom 
surrounded by powerful states with mighty 
armies. It is what is known as a neutral 

buffer state between the two great rivals, Ger- 
many and France. 

European treaty law has done what it can to 
protect its territory against invasion from any 
quarter, but the fate of Denmark in 1864, when 
Prussia and Austria united in attacking it, isa 
warning that the most solemn pledges of diplo- 
macy are sometimes wantonly broken. 

Belgian policies are identical with those of 
Holland. The kingdom has no foreign alliances, 
is absorbed in its own affairs, avoids any occa- 
sion for giving offence to any great power, and 
devotes its energies to the enlargement of its 
commerce. It has an empire in the heart of 
Africa known as the Kongo Free State, and it is 
anxious to buy the Canary Islands from Spain 
and to strengthen its navy. It is forced to act 
cautiously from fear of creating ill-feeling in 
France, Germany or England. 

The King of the Belgians is one of the wisest 
rulers in Europe, and the nation owes much to 
his sagacity. He has travelled widely, and he 
has used his eyes wherever he has gone. His 
one disappointment, as he is never weary of 
telling American ministers in Brussels, is his 
inability to plan a long journey to the United 
States. “It may not yet be too late,” he usually 
adds, with a smile. 

King Leopold IT. is the founder of the Kongo 
Free State. Without this vast project Belgium 
would have been inferior to Holland as a colonial 
power. He was ridiculed asa royal india-rubber 
merchant when he started that great undertaking, 
but he was in reality the only far-sighted Belgian. 
The importance of Belgium has been largely 
increased and her position in Europe has been 
strengthened by her African possessions. ’ 

The king is a man with a capacity for large 
ideas. His ministers are always frightened by 
his plans. He is not obstinate, but is always 
willing to bide his time. After trying to substi- 
tute projects of their own for those favored by 
him, his ministers usually confess that his judg- 
ment was better than theirs. 

This has happened not only in the Kongo 
enterprise, but also in the recent undertakings 
for improving Brussels and converting it into a 
handsome, spacious capital. 

The king at sixty-three is the most useful 
citizen in Belgium—a wise ruler, -with real 
genius for the business of state. 





Polygamy at the Doors of Congress. 


HEN Utah was admitted to the Union as 

a state, it was under the condition that 

what were called in the territory “plural 
marriages,’ but for which the law has no other 
name than bigamous marriages, should be pro- 
hibited by the constitution of the new state. 
They were so prohibited. Utah was admitted 
under further pledges that polygamy should be 
at an end, and that no attempt should be made 
to revive it. 

The men chosen to both houses of Congress 
from Utah have been, up to this time, not polyg- 
amists. Last November, however, a member of 
the Fifty-sixth Congress was elected there who 
is an avowed polygamist. - 

The question has arisen whether this man 
shall be allowed to sit in Congress. He cannot 
be excluded by any regular means, because it is 
not denied that he was duly elected, and the 
clerk of the House of Representatives has no 
option but to put him on the list of members- 
elect. But the House has power to expel a 
law-breaker, or indeed any other member deemed 
unworthy of membership. There is no doubt as 
to its authority in this matter. The question 
simply is as to the wisdom and necessity of the 
act. 

If the Utah representativeelect should be 
allowed to keep his seat, the toleration of his 
offence against the law would constitute at least 
a negative approval of the tendency which 
undoubtedly exists in the new state toward a 
reaction to polygamy. 

Heretofore an avowed polygamist has been 
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delegate from the Territory of Utah. This was 
under quite another condition of affairs from 
that which now prevails. Utah is in the Union 
as a state, and under an understanding with the 
people of the whole Union to respect the law of 
the Union. 

This is a question yet to be settled, but it 
ought not to be settled in a way that will shock 
and override the moral sentiment of a whole 
nation. 
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THE INGLE NOOK, 
From this one nook the world is fenced away 
By four low walls that bound the realm of home. 
John L. Heaton. 
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The French Issue. 


HE details of the Dreyfus case, the Zola trial 

and the Picquart proceedings in Paris 

are followed with difficulty by American 
readers, whether old or young, well-informed or 
ignorant. The main issue is simple and plain 
and of great importance. Is the army above or 
below the laws of France? ‘That is the question 
at issue. . 

The army, represented by the general staff and 
military courts, has been acting as though it were 
a law unto itself, which could not be set aside by 
the civil power. In this spirit it has condemned 
and imprisoned Dreyfus and threatened to court- 
martial Picquart. 

The highest tribunal in France, the Court of 
Cassation, has taken steps to secure a revision of 
the Dreyfus case, and to postpone the military 
prosecution of Picquart. In seeking to deliver 
these two officers from the power of a military 
clique, it is striking great blows in defence of 
justice and French laws. 

If the military staff were allowed to keep in 
prison an officer, who was condemned by forged 
testimony, and to punish and put out of sight 
another officer, who was in possession of danger- 
ous secrets, France would be disgraced before 
the world. 

The Court of Cassation has been in a position 
to redeem national honor by asserting the 
supremacy of French law over military intrigue. 
With the nation behind it—and Zola’s is no longer 
a voice crying alone in the wilderness—it will 
deliver France from military domination. 
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Bicyclers Don’t Like It. 


HE American wheelman should 
+ himself that he is not subject to the laws in 
force at Prague, which regulate and pre- 
scribe the proper use of the bicycle, according 
to the ideas entertained. cf the matter by the 
authorities of that Bohemian city. 

Those desiring to use the bicycle there must 
first get and pay for a license, after which the 
applicant is notified to appear before the board 
of police for medical examination. If his physical 
condition is such that riding would entail conse- 
quences injurious to his health, a license is 
refused him. 

If, on the contrary, the examination results 
favorably, he is then compelled to give a public 
display of his proficiency as a rider. If he shies, 
or tumbles, or wobbles, or exhibits erratic 
tendencies to go where he does not intend, or 
otherwise manifests symptoms dangerous to the 
safety and destructive to the peace of mind of 
the public, he gets no license. 

If, however, he displays satisfactory evidences 
of his skill, his likeness is taken by the official 
photographer, and his license given him. License 
and likeness must then be pasted in a little book, 
to be always in the rider’s possession, when 
disporting himseli on his wheel, and to be always 
produced when police exigencies require it. 
Obviously, personal and general good are not 
forgotten in Prague! 
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Tramp, Hobo, Vagrant. 


WRITER in the Forum, who announces 
himself as having been a tramp, “‘with no 
literary or sociological motives,” defines 

and: differentiates that particular genus as fol- 

lows: “A tramp is not a hobo; a hobo is nota 
tramp; a vagrant is neither, and a criminal is 
none of these.” 

The tramp’s sole object in life is to “have a 

little fun,” but without that work which most of 

us find a necessary prelude to true enjoyment. 

Work he despises, and not even the pangs of 

hunger will induce him to engage in it when it is 

made a preliminary to a promised meal. 

The hobo is, in most cases, a man who is 

driven to the road from want of that which the 

tramp loathes—work. He is a victim of circum- 
stances, and not a social parasite. 

The vagrant is a loafer in towns and cities so 

long as he finds it safe and profitable. He is 

often a “grafter’’—that is, a creature who simu- 
lates lameness and cutaneous diseases in order 
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“he can work; he is inclined to work.” Man. 
hood and self-respect are not dead within him, 
and sympathy and opportunity given him may 
save for society a worthy member. 
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A Travelling Post-Office. 


HE first real “travelling post-office’ is 

expected to start on its rounds this month 

in Maryland. It is a stout covered wagon, 
manred by a driver and a postal clerk, which 
will leave the town of Westminster every week- 
day morning, make a circuit of more than thirty 
miles through the surrounding country, and 
return to Westminster at night. 

There are eight village post-offices on the 
wagon’s route. The travelling postmaster will 
carry mail to them and receive it from them. 
His wagon is fitted with cases and pigeonholes, 
so that he can assort mail while he travels; and 
he will deliver mail to all residents along the 
road who will take the trouble to put up letter- 
boxes or to “wait for the wagon.” He will be 
authorized, moreover, to sell stamps, register 
letters and issue money-orders; and a railroad 
town being the terminal of his cireuit, the 
conjunction of the travelling post-office and 
the railway mail-car will bring the farmer and 
the outside world very near together. 

This travelling post-office is, we need hardly 
add, one of the experiments by which the gov- 
ernment is trying to solve an imperative problem 
—that of rural mail-delivery. If the plan suc- 
ceeds a long step will have been taken toward the 
adoption of a reform whiv.. every cne approves, 
and which is delayed merely because no one has 
devised a practicable way to carry it out. 
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Kaiser and the Newspapers. 


HE German emperor is one of the busiest 
men in Europe, and he seems to know what 
is going on all over the world and what is 

said about him at home and abroad. How does 
he contrive to be so well informed? 

This is aot difficult when there is the German 
talent for thoroughness and system behind him. 
He does not read newspapers himself, but there 
are competent men whose duty it is to do it for 
him, and to arrange and classify the clippings for 
his convenience. 

There is a book of such clippings prepared for 
him every day. Without spending time over his 
morning and evening newspapers he knows every 
day what the press of the world is saying about 
him. His clippfng-bureau does the work for him. 

With a volume of these clippings at his disposal 
whenever he wishes to ring for it, he can know at 
any time what people are thinking and saying 
about him at home and abroad. Probably there 
is no other sovereign who is so well-informed 
respecting the world’s opinion of his persenal 
qualities and public acts. 

This system has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages.. Criticism may be whol 1 
when a sovereign is as active and powerful as the 
German emperor is. But many of the stories told 
about him are untrue, and naturally cause irrita- 
tion. A ruler may be too well informed respecting 
the world’s opinion of him, and may therefore be 
resentful as well as sensitive. His books of clip- 
pings may color his relations with political parties 
and foreign nations. 

Queen Victoria does not have a library of news- 
paper clippings. If she were to employ the 
German system, it would not disturb her peace of 
mind, for the press in every land has little to say 
of her that she would not like to read. Some of 
the leading English journals are read by others 
daily for her benefit, but it is for a different - 
purpose. She wishes to be kept in touch with what- 
ever appeals to the hearts of her subjects. If a 
great man of letters or science dies, a message of 
sympathy is sent from the queen. If a disaster 
occurs in a colliery, or a regiment in foreign 
service meets with heavy losses, a despatch 
expressing her sorrow is quickly prepared. From 
the beginning to the end of the year she is eve: 
ready to say the kind word at the right time. In 
her case the newspapers are read to excellent 
purpose, 
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Two Heads, One Thought. 


HE words often quoted from “‘ Ingomar the 
Barbarian,” “two souls with but a single 
thought,” were beautifully illustrated by 

one of Sully’s experiences in painting portraits. 
Two of his patrons were Monsieur Brugere and 
his wife. Both were old, and each wished to sur- 
prise the other with a New Year’s gift. 

Monsieur first called on Sully and engaged him 
to paint his portrait. No one but the artist and 
the sitter was to know of the transaction, as 
monsieur intended to surprise madame, on the 
first day of the year. 

The portrait was begun, and there had been 
several sittings. Then madame visited the artist’s 
studio. Sully, seeing her enter, thought the 
secret had fared as secrets generally do, and was 
preparing to bring out monsieur’s portrait. But 
madame prevented him from becoming a marplot 
by saying: 

“Monsieur Sully, you must paint my picture 
very quick; I wish to surprise monsieur, my 
husband, very much. He has long wished for 
my portrait, but I have refused. Now I wish him 





to excite pity and charity, and is apt to be) 
addicted either to drink or opium. The hobo is | 
never a “grafter ;” the tramp rarely. 
The writer thinks “the tramp should be given | 
up as hopeless,”’ to be helped or denied, as those | 
to whom he appeals may feel inclined. _ But he | 





allowed to sit on the floor of the House as a 


pleads for the hobo. “He is young,” he says; | 





to find it hung up before his face on New Year’s 
morning. So you will paint my portrait, and keep 
it very secret from monsieur.” 

Both portraits were painted, and both secrets 
kept. On New Year’s eve, after the Brugere family 
had retired, Sully contrived to place the two 
portraits in their parlor. Doubtless beth mon- 


sieur and madame knew why the house was 
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mvaded at that late hour, but each thought, “Ah, 
there’s Iny surprise!” 

In a day or two monsieur called on the portrait- 
painter. “Aha, Monsieur Sully!” he exclaimed. 

“Now we have all played a trick! I trick my 
wife; my wife trick me; you trick both. Very 
early on New Year’s morning madame get up 
and go into the parlor. I listen, and I hear her 
exclaim very loud, and laugh very much. SoI go 
to her to enjoy the joke. 

“*Aha, my dear!’ I say. ‘Is it like?’ 

“You shall look if it is like,’ said she; and 
there, by the side of mine, I found her picture. 

“‘Aha, Sully has told you my plot and you 
counterplot me!’ But I found it was the same 
thought in two heads.” 

“ And the mutual desire to produce an agreeable 
surprise,” said the artist. 
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A REBUS ON A TOMB. 


An old newspaper of Holland prints a Latin 
epitaph which is an ingenious rebus. Apparently 
it would look upon a tombstone something like 
this: 















© QVID TVA TE 
BE BIS BIA ABIT; 
RA RA RA 
“ES ET.UIN | 
“RAM RAM RAM & 














The explanation is that the four upper syllables 
are over, that is, in Latin, swper, those in the next 
line. Next is the syllable “ra” three times given 
—and it is not a college cheer but ter, that is, 
thrice, ra. The fourth line is plain Latin. The 
fifth is ter, or three times, ram. The sixth is the 
letter I repeated—I twice, or bis. Then the whole 
inscription becomes: 


O SVPERBE QVID SVPERBIS 
TVA SVPERBIA TE SVPERABIT 
TERRA 
ES & IN 
TERRAM 
IBIS 


And the translation is: “O proud man, why art 
thou proud? Thy pride shall overcdme thee. 
Dust thou art, and to dust thou shalt return.” 

It will be noticed that the first and second lines 
are made on the same plan as the familiar riddle: 

wooD : 


JOHN 
MASS. 


-which being interpreted is John Underwood, 


Andover, Mass: 


<4 
a 


DISCOVERING THE “GHOST.” 


“When houses are haunted the usual cure for 
the annoyance is to have them partly rebuilt and 
rechristened,” writes Mr. Fletcher Moss, in his 
“Folk-Lore, Customs and Tales.”” Another method 
is that used by Mr. Moss when he became the 
owner of the old parsonage of Didsbury, which 
had a bad reputation for being haunted. 

When Mr. Moss first went to the house the 
noises in the night were extraordinary ; bells were 
rung. when every one was asleep, there were 
sounds as if a body had fallen, squeals and 
screams were heard, followed by a rush as though 
eavalry were galloping. Mr. Moss investigated 
and discovered a communication between the 
stables and the roof of the parsonage. The rats 
nightly invaded the house, jumped down on the 
eeiling, used the bell wires as parallel bars, rang 
the bells, squealed, moaned, and if alarmed rushed 
away like frightened sheep. 

One night Mr. Moss was roused by his mother. 
There was something in her bedroom that every 
few moments gave a piercing scream. He sat 
down by her bedside and waited. It was a dark 
night, wild and windy. He dozed off and was 
suddenly awakened by a horrible shriek, which 
died away in jerks. A thorough search revealed 
nothing, and he again waited, but wide-awake. 

Again the seream came, piercing, blood-curdling. 
Thinking it came from the window, and might be 
the howl of a maniac outside, he got behind the 
curtain, and waited. A wild scream close to his 
ear t d the beating of his heart. 
Pulling himself together, he found the “‘ghost.” 

There was a fractured pane of glass, the cracked 
piece being of the shape of an isosceles triangle, 
with the equal sides about nine inches long and 
the base one inch. A strong gush of wind blew 
open this glass triangle whose apex held on to the 
pane, and from the three-sided opening came the 
scream. A bit of paper in the crack laid that 
ghost. 








——____ ~~» —____ 


SCOTT’S SYMPATHY, 


With Shakespeare’s and Napoleon Bonaparte’s, 
Scott’s head is perhaps the best known in the 
world, not only for its interesting appearance, but 
for the quality of its contents. But like many 
other powerful pieces of mechanism it was at 
first a little slow in its working, and Scott was so 
far from being a brilliant pupil at school that he 
was considered as almost a dunce. 

This gave rise to the following anecdote, which 
if not. new to all may be a reminder that genius 
fis not always precocious, neither, it is not 
necessary to add, is stupidity always crowned. 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


After Sir Walter had become famous, says the 
San Francisco Argonaut, he visited his old school. 
The teacher, as might be expected, put the 
scholars through their paces. Finally Scott asked: 

“Excellent—but which is the dunce? You have 
one, surely. Show him to me.” 

The teacher called up a poor fellow, who looked 
the picture of woe as he bashfully came toward 
the distinguished visitor. 

“Are you the dunce?” asked Scott. 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy. 

“Well, my good fellow,” said Scott, with a genial 
smile, “here is a crown for you for keeping my 
place warm.” 


WINNIE DAVIS. 


The affection given by the Southern States to 
Miss Winnie Davis was something very beautiful. 
A writer in the Washington Post describes the 
enthusiasm with which she was received, when 
she attended the Confederate reunion at Atlanta, 
the largest and most complete gathering of the 
sort ever held in the South. 


“Winnie Davis is coming to-day,” was the 
word circulated among the crowd, and the faces 
of old soldiers grew bright, while women loudly 
expresses their joy in seeing ~ once more. 

Miss Winnie is coming to-day 

“So they say. Well can Shake hands with 
her once more before Tim gone 

“Who’s coming? Winnie Davis? God bless 
her! She doesn’t ever forget us.’ 

“She’s the sweetest woman on God’s earth.” 

“Let me see Miss Davis just once more before 
I I shalt Ping many, and many an old soldier, “and 

ie ha 
“Three cheers for Miss Winnie!” 

She reached the platform where the leaders of 
the men were gathered, Gordon, Hooker, Lee, 
Cabell and the rest. As she stepped to the front, 
the musie grew louder, more triumphal cheers 
rent the air, and old General Gordon turned, and 
gave her the kiss of welcome. 

“Our daughter,” he said, quietly. 

In another moment, the’ ttle white-clad figure 
stood under the big wooden framework of the 

lliery; her eyes were shining ee tears, and 

r face was wonderfully bright and eers 
broke out. A path biter: epenes, Yr... Fae passed 


slowly toward the pla 
outstretched hands, oy ted rinkled hands, 
many of them maimed or disto — ~~ Noam 
them, one by one, in her suena, i, YOUnE gra 
“How do you he, sir? 0 you do?” she 

cried, with such force of ow thd in her tones 
that ‘some old soldiers bent down and sobbed. 
“T am glad to see you, sir.” 

And so she passed on, bearing kindliness and 
good cheer. 


WHERE FRANKLIN FAILED. 


A recent critic, writing of some one’s “new 
version of the book of Job,” says that we have 
Matthew Arnold’s authority for the great difficulty 
of improving on that masterpiece of literature. 

Mr. Arnold reminded the world that no less 
sensible a person than Benjamin Franklin once 
attempted a revision of Job. The old version, 
Franklin said, become obsolete, and there- 
fore less a sable. “I give,” he said, “a few 
verses, which may serve as a sample of the kind 
of version I woul recommend.” 





a a r af verse in the accepted 
vers 

The Satan answered the Lord, and said, Doth 
Job fear God for nought?” 


sion.” made this read, in his “more agreeable 
version :” 

“Does your majesty imagine that Job’s good 
conduct is the effect of mere personal attachment 
and affection?” 

As an observation on this, Mr. Arnold added: 
“T well remember how, when I first read that, 
I drew a deep breath of relief and said to myself, 
‘After all, there is a stretch of humanity beyond 
Franklin’s victorious good sense.’ 


TAGGED IN THE WRONG PLACE. 


Something more than good intentions goes to 
the successful handling of a bicycle. Ata party 
near Liverpool, England, to which many guests 
rode on their wheels, the hostess made elaborate 
arrangements for the care of the machines, and a 
system of ticketing, similar to that in use at hotel 
cloak-rooms, was adopted, each cyclist being 
provided with a check ticket. 

The housekeeper was intrusted with the care 
of the bicycles and the issue of the tickets, and as 
they arrived the machines were carefully stored 
and labelled, so that there would be no difficulty 
when they were required again. 

But the housekeeper was not a cyclist, and did 
not understand the mysteries of the pneumatic 


tire. She pinned the tickets on the front tires of || — 


je 4 machines where they could be best seen 

king good care that the pins were stuck well 

into ie tires—and the cyclists, one and all, walked 
ome. . 


DESERVED REBUKE. 


A story is told of the way in which a Massachu- 
setts clergyman, long ago dead, once reproved a 
young man in words both apt and stinging. 


The yous man, with a heartlessness which 
nothing id excuse, whis red to a friend a 
comment upon a poor cripple who was near him 


in a crowd. 

“You 1 find his case in the Bible,” he whispered 
none too softly. “In the twenty-sixth chapter ot 
phot 1} it says, ‘The legs of the lame are not 
e ua so 

he clergyman heard, and bending the gaze of 
a pair of piercing black eyes upon the whisperer, 
he said clearly, “You would do well to remember 
the last clause of that same verse, young man; it 
reads, ‘So is a parable in the mouth of fools.’” 


NOT SO EASY TO CHEAT HIM. 


The Indian is improvident, but he is keen 
enough ata bargain. An anecdote told of Joseph 
Rolette, a famous trader of Prairie du Chien, well 
illustrates the point. The story is told in “Leading 
Events in Wisconsin History.” 


A lady who visited Prairie du Chien in the ad 
a of the territory remarked to Mr. Roi ae: 
O Mr. Rolette, 1 would not be ongnged 3 
Indian trade ; it seems to me a system - 444 
the r savages.’ 
“Let me tell you, madame,” replied he, with 
eat naiveté, “it is not so easy to cheat the 
ndians as you imagine. I have tried it these 
twenty years, and have never succeeds dd.” 








“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice”’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. { Adv. 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scierttific School 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


ENGINEERING. CHEMISTRY. 
MINING. GEOLOGY. 
ARCHITECTURE, BIoLocy. 


Erc., Ero., ETc. 
for Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 


Ladies’ Mahogany Desk 
$9.75 sere ss tans 


e Saqpory, ~— pre aid, 
== “On A oval,” fog 
urn ra “4 €. "* 
not ositively the best ls udies? 
ever sold at so low a 
price. A Spenty birthday or 
vedding 
FR NT y figured mahog- 
any, toesily inlaid with pearl 
and white holly. Has French 
legs both back and front, 
two locks. Smali drawer in- 
side, places for paper, pen, 
ink, ete, Bottom of large 
drawer is of pretty birds”. 
ore man Trimmings are all solid brass (not 
fie ted) fe. dee the crest. This desk is polished 
=e 3 Plano, and from a dealer will cost $15 to $20. 
r Catalogue. 
to all points east of the 
We Prepay Freight Mississippi and north of 
South Carolina. (Points beyond on an equal basis.) 
Write for our Complete Catalogue. 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture. 
ww Direct from the Factory. 


Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Cloaks 


WE wish to close out our Winter Suitings and Cloak- 
ings during the next few weeks in order to make 
room for Spring goods. We have therefore made decided 
reductions on almost every suit and cloak in our line. 
You have now an opportunity of securing a fashionable 





















‘| garment at a reduction of one-third from former prices. 


ST Style No. 709. Church or 
wn i. visiting costume consisting 
> of a_ waist and skirt. 

The waist is made 
with a yoke of fine 
. silk, and both waist 
\ and skirt are richly 
\ trimmed with satin 
bands. The suit is 
lined throughout, 
Retailersask$25.00 
ior a gown of this 
kind, Our regular 
Brae has n 






18.00, 


Special Price 
for this Sale 


$12.00 


We are also closing out 
the sample garments which 
we have had on exhibition 
in our salesroom: 

Suits $5.00 to $10.00; 


have been $10.00 to $20.00, 


Jackets and a Capes, 
$4.00 to $6.00; 
have been $8.00 to $12.00. 


We tell you about hundreds of other reduced price gar- 
ments in our Winter catalogue and bargain list, which 
— be sent free, together with a full line of samples, to 

ry lady who wishes it. Be sure to say whether ~ 
wish the samples for suits or for cloaks, and we will t 
be able to send you exactly what you desire. Any on 
ment in this sale that is not entirely satisfactory, and not 
worth double the amount asked for it, may be returned 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Suit No. 709. 


Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Bargain 
List ; don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and I2I West 23d St., New York City. 


One Cup of 


RALSTON 


z Six Cups Boiling Water. 


_ HIVE MINUTES 


in a Single Boiler. 
























=> [Ratston 
fast | 


All other cereals re- 
quireadouble boiler. 


Comes in two- ° 15c. 
If eaten regularly, 


ves you a brea 
‘ast that insures 


A Fortune in Good Health. 


It is made from wheat rich in apes Indorsed by 
the Ralston Health Club as “ the only perfect, an 
by far the most t healthful breakfast food in the 
country.” Ask your dealer for it. he does not 

keep it, send us his name and 


2 Cents Sur: Breakfast. 


PURINA rr 801 ening St., St. Louis. 
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love flowers, and look tous each year to sup- 
age wants. Our 1899 Catalogue 


Everything ™ Tae Garden 
is a 190-page book, 9x II inches, containing over 
700 engravings and 6 superb colored plates 
of Seeds and Plants. And asall are drawn 
from nature, we show, asin alooking-glass, 
the best of the old and the latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 

To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Cata- 
logue,andalsosend, tree of charge,our famous 
50-cent “Empire State” Collection of Seeds, 
containing one packet each of New Large- 
flowering Sweet Peas, New Butterfly 
Pansy, Rew Jubilee Asters, New Golden 
Rose Cele New York Lettuce, and 
Ponderosa Fomata, in a red envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from eae to 
the amourt of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 


CORTLANDT 8T., NEW 


AGOOD RESOLUTION | 


For the New Year Is to use 
only the best. This means 
when writing, tO use 


STERBROOK’S 


PENS surrcy THEM. 












Leading Nos, 048-130-239-313-477-556 
™e ESTERBROOK STEEL Pen Co, 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., N, Y. 











NO HEAVY “IFTING. 
Weighs only 7 Ibs. 
teakettlesize.Guar 
anteed capacity 22 
more water per 
hour than from 
other cumbersome 
qtits. Highest 
Awardand Gold 
Medalat Omaha 
Ex ORelaly” 
tially endors- 
ed the Ralston 
He ai h Club of Am- 
erica, and by Gov- 
ernment Officials. 
Send postal for illus 
trated booklet, C. 
A Reeeventy Se. 
54 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 





NO MORE DARNING. 


Make Old 
Stockings 
New. 


“ The Stockinette Stitch” (BOOK- 
LET FREE) describes an invisible 
method of attaching new feet to 
the legs of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning, and makes 
your hosiery good as new. 


Racine Feet 


Made to attach to le oes of your old stockings, 

10 ~y make your stockings 

paid for C. inst twice as long. Sizes 

5 to 11, cotton, fast black or unbleached white. 
Siz Pairs for 50 cents. Agenis Wanted. 

H. S. Buake & Co., DEPT. D, RACINE, Wis. 








SEND US ONE DOLLAR , Mention, Forth 's Com: 
zeae this pA, -Ib. 7] reve te Estat dat 


to examination. Examine it at your freight ae 
if found perfect- 
ly satisfactory 
and the greatest 
stove in you 
eversaw or heard 
of, pay the 
freight ageut 
PECIAL 














$1.00 seut 

with order 

or $12 2,00and 
ht 


WRITE FOR OUR ALY FREE 
STOVE CATALOGUE. 


x23 ;madefrom 
best pig iron, extra large flues, heavy covers, heav 


linings and grates, large oven ‘shelf, heavy tin-line 
oven door, handsome nickel-plated ornamentations and 
porcelain 


trimmings, extra large deep 

lined reservoir, handsome large ornamented base. Best 
,» and we furnish 

grate, aking it a perfect wood burner. 

G GUARANTEE with every stove and guarantee safe 
delivery to your railroad station. Your local dealer would 
charge ry 5.00 for suc ~3 s stove; the js is only 

about $1.00 for each 500 n so we at least $ 
Address SEARS, ROEBC cK ‘“ COndne. ), Chicago, 


itd 
t 














In a dim corner of the shop, 
rThetn none bet wulen Perk, 
e weary 0) -zither hung. 
Forgotten by the dark. r 
The cobweb hid its outworn 


case, 
Dimmed with the anxious years ; 

The strings that little hands had prick 

To laughter more than tears. 


Until its cords must break.) 


Without, among the violins 
at master-hands had wrought, 
It heard the master-music voice 
Its own unuttered thought: 


Like some poor bird of halting song 
Way-worn, with broken wing, 

Watching the lark fly up through heaven, 
Ever to fly—and sing. 


To little old toy-instruments 
Nor rest nor sleep belong: 

Only to feel with helpless strings 
Eternal stress of song. 


And even there, adaze with dust, 
Too old and worn to sing, 

The message of the viols se 
Its voice a-quivering. 


Thou weary little zither, 
Long days and years shall come 
Before thy heart of song inay break ,— 
Thy weary strings be dumb. 


JOSEPHINE PEABODY. 


——__~_ +e - 
The Lost Season. 
(IN FLORIDA.) 


The January sky is blue— 

Oh, deeply bine as skies of May!— 

And sweet the breeze that murmurs through 
The stately palms’ long fronds to-day. 
They whisper, whisper as they sway, 

But in a tongue I do not know: 

In thought I wander far away 
Through northern lanes knee-deep in snow. 


Across the frozen fields afar 
My eager spirit runs in glee: 

The mill-pond where the skaters are 
Is dearer than this lake to me, 


= from Lo and he pe 
trange water-plants and palins I s 
Instead of pines—dark pines and snow. 


O Winter! Must I never more 
" Salute Bi pomrese L though keen? 
weary is sunny shore 
Where Winter is a flower-crowned queen! 
I weary of the endless grees: 
I long for Boreas’ frolic blow— 
The frozen roads, the fields between, 
And hillsides mantied white with snow. 


Not till the silver plumes of Ma: 
feap all he orehards white oe 
e the mead: 


Till daisies mak e lows gay, 
And orioles flute the young. leaves through, 
Shall I have leave to bid adieu 


To this fair land of summer-glow : 
And I shall look in vain for you, 
My king and playmate crowned with snow! 


FRANCIS BARINE. 





The Christian Sailor. 


E stands out in my mind as 
distinctively the Christian 
officer —a naval Havelock 
or Hedley Vicars,” writes 
Chaplain Trumbull, in his 
“War Memories,” of Capt. 
George W. Rodgers, killed 
on the monitor Catskill in 
Charleston Harbor. 

lt was Captain Rodgers’s 
custom, of a Sunday evening, 
to lead a social prayer-meeting among the men 
of his command. He would read a lesson from 
the Scriptures, make familiar comments on it, 
lead in prayer and singing, and then call on one 
and another of the sailors who were professing 
Christians to take part in the meeting. 

The discipline of a man-of-war separates 
officers and men by a “great gulf.” The com- 
mander of a war-ship stands before the crew as 
the tsar stands before the Russians; but this 
religious captain stepped over that high barrier, 
and stood among his men as “one that served.” 

A weak man, an inferior sailor, an inconsistent 
professor of Christianity, one who was not a 
master of men, could not have taken this step 
without weakening discipline. Havelock could, 
although he was a strict disciplinarian; for his 
rough soldiers recognized the fact that their 
general could not only preach but fight. 

Captain Rodgers could lead a prayer-meeting 
without any lessening of the tension of discipline, 
for the most reckless sailor knew that the simple, 
earnest man before him was a skilful seaman, 
and a commander who not only occupied but 
filled the post of danger. 

During many delightful conversations between 
Chaplain Trumbull and Captain Rodgers the 
conviction was pressed upon the chaplain that 
the Christian sailor was ripening for heaven. 
“It was not a presentiment of death; neither 
was there gloom in his manner; but there was 
manifest a growing power of spirit over matter, 
and his face came to glow as with a preternatural 
light. Again and again I spoke of this to my 
friend the adjutant. 

“On the first Sunday in July, 1863, he came 
hurriedly on shore to say that he had just received 
orders to coal up at once for a new move against 
Charleston. As he bade us good-by, I felt that 
I should never see George Rodgers again on 
earth. 

“In a few weeks the army and navy were 
codperating against the defences of Charleston. 
Adjutant Camp and Chaplain Trumbull were 
prisoners of war, and George Rodgers was thun- 
dering against Wagner, Sumter and Moultrie. 
While on this service, a huge shot from the 








| the relief came. 





enemy’s fort struck the iron pilot-house in which 
he stood, and shivered a scale and bolt from its 
inner surface, killing him instantly. He was 
ready for translation,” 


~ 
> 


Black Soldiers. 


“We took turns in the trenches with the 
Twenty-fourth, one of the colored regiments,” 
said a soldier of the Fifth corps, in relating his 
reminiscences of the Santiago campaign to a 
correspondent of the New York Evening Post. 
“Lying in the trenches was hard and nervous 
work, and it was a happy time for the squad when 
I have heard our men complain 
when they had to go into the fight again, but 
never a colored soldier. 


“The fire was coming hard one evening, and I 
guess the colored fellows knew it and thought we 
might need a little support. All at once I was 
startled by two big men scrambling in nearly on 
top of us. They were colored soldiers. 

**Wh-what’s the matter?’ the man I was with 


began. 

Pits all right, boys, don’t get skeered,’ said 
one of the negroes. ‘We thowt yo’ might want a 
niggah or two, an’ we come up ter see.’ 

Come up?’ said I. ‘Over the hill?’ The 
bullets were skimming over our trenches, you 
know, and sweeping the top of the hill, behind 
which the reserves were ying. 

“*Cose,’ said one of the blacks; ‘we didn’t come 
» — else. There was.three of us when we 
stabted.’ 


«Then where’s the other one?’ I asked. 

“*We carried him back,’ said they, ‘and come 
on ag’in.’ 

““When we were relieved we had to cross over 
an exposed space by the side of the blockhouse 
at the top of the hill. The Spanish bullets went 
over the crest of the hill, and it was a very 
dangerous place to be in. We had to get into the 
blockhouse from the trenches for our rest. 

“One morning a negro sergeant, who was in 
charge of the relief squad, dodged in without 
yetting hit. We were waiting to make a run for 

when we saw him. The Spaniards caught sight 
of bim when he ran in, and the fire was hot. Out 
he jumped and yelled: 

“*Now’s your chance, boys! Then 
he got in again. 

“A couple of the boys ran over, and the shooting 
went on. They were firing in volleys, and eve 
time that the sergeant would hear a volley he’ 
be out waving his and yelling: 

Ey oy Aga ale They can’t hit yo’! Now’s 

our chance 

“I thought I should see him drop wears ane 
but they couldn’t hit him. I tell you, he helped 
us. He was like a baseball coach, trying to 
rattle the other side and getting his own men 
round the bases. We only lost one man there.” 





Come on!’ 


o> 
> 





Not Popular, but Trusted. 


Sir Horatio Herbert Kitchener, now Lord 
Kitchener, the victorious English general, is 
forty-eight years old, stands several inches over 
six feet, is straight as a lance, and has a face 
that neither stirs dislike nor appeals for affec- 
tion. He has no body but one to carry his mind, 
no face but one to keep his brain behind. He 
sees the right thing to do and he does it. He is 
@ machine, but a machine animated by a brain. 
He is never ina hurry. Men may go down with 
sickness; but the army must wait the turn of the 
machine’s wheels. A writer in the London Mail 
says: 

The man, Herbert Kitchener, owned the affec- 
tion of private friends in England and of old 
comrades of fifteen years’ standing; for the rest 
of the world there is no man Herbert Kitchener, 
but wy the sirdar, neither asking affection nor 

ivix 
“ H is officers and men are wheels in the machine ; 
he feeds them enough to make them efficient, and 
works them as mercilessly as he works himself. 
He will have no married officers in his army; 
marriage interferes with work. Any officer who 
breaks down with the climate goes on sick leave 
once; next time he goes and the Egyptian army 
bears him on its stre no more, 

And if you suppose, therefore, that the sirdar is 
unpopular, he is not. No general is unpopular 
who always beats the enemy. When the columns 
move out of camp in the evening. to march all 
night through the dark, they know not whither, 
and fight at dawn with an enemy they have never 
seen, every man goes forth with a tranquil mind. 

He may —— come back, and he may not; 
but about the general result there is not a doubt. 
You bet your boots the sirdar knows; he wouldn’t 
fight if he weren’t going to win. Other generals 
—. better loved; none was ever better 
rusted. 


—_——<o2—____ 


Careless Servant. 


Louis Becke, the author of “ Wild Life in 
Southern Seas,” had infinite trouble, during a 
course of Polynesian housekeeping, in hiring 
servants. So beset was he with natives, that it 
sometimes seemed to him as if he had hired half 
the village; and when it came to engaging a 
nurse-maid for his little daughter, he was simply 
overrun by invading women. Finally, he chose 
the big-eyed, red-lipped E’en, who seemed very 
faithful. He says: 


One day E’en asked me if she might take my 
little girl for a walk to a near village. 

“There be people of mine own blood there, 
master,” said she. ‘They hunger to see this little 
ebild of thine. And I shall be careful that she 
eateth none of those things of which thou hast 
warned me—pork, or quaras, or raw fish.” 

I saw her lead my little one away, on the long. 
palm-shacded path, and then went to the house o 
a trader near by, for a smoke and a chat. From 
his veranda we commanded the reef, beset by 
ocean billows, where numbers of women were 
fishing with rods. Great sheets of roaring foam 
came charging up; and when a roller was big 
to withstand, the women would run landward a 
hundred feet or so, and let it sweep by them, 
waist-high. 

At one spot a dozen young girls stood up to 
their waists in the troubled surf, catching a 
— of small rock cod that came in with the 
rising tide. Now and then a leaping wall of back 
wash from the shore would make them spring for 
safety on the coral knobs studding the ledge; but 
if one should lose her footing, she must be carried 
out over the edge of the reef. 

“Look at that girl on the very edge,” said my 
friend, “the one with the big bundle on her back. 
She’ll be knocked over by e next sea, to a dead 
certainty. Why, it’s a child she’s carrying! Man, 
it’s your youngster!” 

e tore down the rocky path, plunged into the 
water, and ran along the reef, plunging into holes 
now and then, and clambering out, half drowned. 
A group of girls saw us coming, and cried out to 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


E’en. She turned, sprang over the reef to the 
re, and ran. 

My ebild, I saw, was a upon her back 
by two cross-belts of green bark. The little thing 
was drenched _—— and through, and her sun- 
bonnet hung flat and limp upon ber head. 

We stayed only to break off a couple of stout 
switches and started in pursuit; and as soon as 
the child was removed from her back, E’en 
received such a beating as she will remember to 
her dying day. This sounds brutal, but it is the 
approved Polynesian way of stimulating the con- 
science and memory. 

ter in the day I heard a murmur of voices 
from the cook-house, and I peeped in throu 
window, to see the erring E’en stretched face 
downward on the floor, supporting her chin upon 
her hands, a cigarette in her mouth, and 
villain of a cook lubricating her glossy brown 
back with a freshly opened tin of my imported 
ee, into which he now and then thrust his 
ngers. 

y cates amftoyance seemed to astonish him ; 
again and in he protested that he had used 
wey little butter, and that there was a great deal 
eft. 





January — California. 


When garden plats are Pinthes and brown, 
Because the sun itself is cold; 
When streams are sullen, freighted down 
With sodden drift and the red mold; 
When plum-trees, strip: of leafy gown, 
Toward the salt mist lean branches sere; 
Then hey my heart, and ho, my heart, 
e turning of the year. 
When crows fly low, and dusks are gray, 
And mists lie fleecy on the hills ; 
hen walks are white at break of day, 
Aud from the hi a robin trills ; 
When leaf-buds feel the rising play 
Of spring’s intoxicating brew, 
Then ey my heart, and ho, my heart, 
e year begins anew. 
WARREN CHENEY. 
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Dublin Drollery. 


Stories of Irish wit and humor are mosily of 
doubtful freshness, but the followimg examples 
from Dublin tongues may be accounted as good 
as new: 


A military officer, who passed thro’ the Afridi 
campaign, was recently on a visit the Irish 
metropolis, says the Spectator. He enga a 
car to drive him from the Richmond barracks to 
the Kildare Street Club, and on arriving at his 
destination presented the driver with a sh ’ 

Pat fixed his eye attentively on the coin, and 
ejaculated viciously, ‘‘Wisha, bad luck to the 
Afradays!” 

“Why?” asked the officer. 

“Because, thin, they’ve killed all the gintlemen 
that fought agin ’em. 

The officer was so tickled by the remark that 
he promptly doubled the fare. 

they ean be very sarcastic at times, these 
Dublin car men. An English traveller found 
fault with the unevenness of the roads over which 
he was being driven. 2 : 

“Arrah, sure, if they wor anny betther y’d 
import thim to England,” was the ready response. 

hey can be audacious, too. Some years ago 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin happened to be a very 
superior and fidgety person, who was enormously 
J peony by the dignity of the office to which he 
been e forayear. One day his carriage 
was stop) by an ancient “four-wheeler,” which 
impudently turned round in Dawson Street, under 
the bd | ow of the Mansion House, and thus 
checked the civic dignitary’s horses in their fiery 
career. 


An altercation took place between the footman 
and the driver of the cab, and the lord mayor, 
putting his head out of the window, cried: 

“M ony, take his number and have him 
summoned.” 


The driver promptly retorted, “Arrah, go in out 
4 that, ye ould twilve-months’ aristocrat,” and 
rove off. 
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Funny? 


Under the title of “His Funny Stories” Harper’s | 


Bazar makes fun of the too critical person who 
is always on the watch for small errors of speech. 
Not content with being grammatical himself, he 
must teach every one else to be so. 


“T want to tell you something funny that 
happened to me this morning,” said , Spatts, 
cheertully. 

“All right,” said Hunker. “Go on.” 
“1 sti d down the street after my laundry, 
ans —_ 

“You mean you went down after yd washing, 
I suppose,” Hunker interrupted. “I imagine you 
do not really own a laundry.” 

“Of course that’s what I mean,” said Spatts, a 
trifle less cheerily. ‘Well, I had went —”’ 

Hunker interrupted him again. “Perhaps you 
mean you ‘had gone.’ ” 

1 “Certainly. had gone but a little ways when 


“T presume you mean a little way, not a little 
ways,” said Hunker. 

“I presume so,” said Spatts, but the cheerful- 
ness all gone out of his manner. “As I was 
poling to say, I-had gone but a little way when it 

appened. Tt tickled me so I thought I’d just 
have to lay down and die.” 

“Lie down and die, not lay down, is the correct 
form of the verb.’’ 

“Oh yes, I know; but those kind of errors seem 
to come natural —” 

“Not those kind of errors, my dear boy. Sa 
that kind of errors. But go on with your funny 
27. I’m getting interested.” 

“Are = Well, I’ve lost my interest in it. I 
don’t believe there was anything funny, after all. 
Good day.” 

“Now, I wonder if I offended him?’ Hunker 
thought, as Spatts strode off. 
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A Washington Correspondent’s 
Dog. 

Bob, a for-terrier who belonss to the chief of 
one of the Washington newspaper bureaus, is 
generally known along Newspaper Row as “the 
dog reporter.” The correspondent of the Detroit 
News-Tribune tells why. 

There are some sanctums that the ordinary 


reporter does not dare to enter, unless especially 
invited ; not so with Bob. His nerve is supreme. 


He starts out each morning with great regularity | e' 


to make the rounds of the treasury department, 
White House, and war, state and a oe 
usually aqeremnenying cme of the reporters of the 
bureau. If they are behind time he goes on his 
own hook. 
He is known in practically all the departments, 
hen he comes alone officials discreetly 
conceal all letters or other documents which may 
have news in them, because Bob will never leave 
an office without some tangible proof that he has 
called. A few weeks ago he was discovered by 
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Secretary Gage calmly walking out of his office 
with a bundle of letters presented by a Western 
congressman in behalf of a constituent who 
wanted.a position. Bob was greatl 

when the messenger forcibly relieved him of his 
“scoop.” 

Bob also frequently pays his respects to the 
President. Unlike most callers, Bob always sees 
the chief magistrate when the spirit moves him 
so to do, and incidentally, in his demonstrations 
of delight over a Dewey victory or some other 
little achievement, he paws the creases all out of 
the presidential trousers. 

b, it is said, was the suhy oxietter resent 
when the President instructed the Peace Commis- 
sion. Reporters, correspondents and journalists 
by the score were about the White House that 
day. Bob also was there, and in spite of the 
guards he got into the cabinet room, and there 
remained while the President discussed the 
weighty matters of state with his commissioners. 
Bob made friends with the commissioners at 
once, and it was only by diplomacy that he was 
separated from them. 

ut for the persistency of a reporter, he might 
have been added to the commission’s permanent 
staff, as Senator Frye took such a fancy to the 
dog that he expressed a desire to take him to 
Paris as a mascot. 


aggrieved 


o- 


He Should Have Asked. 


Names of persons will sometimes escape the 
memory in a most vexatious fashion. One does 
not like to admit the fault of recollection, and ask 
a friend pointblank for his name, and efforts to 
ascertain it in a roundabout way do not always 
meet with success. An Englishman who had 
tried vainly to recollect a friend’s name said to 
him, “There is a little dispute as to how you spell 
your name.” “Oh, with two p’s,” was the reply, 
which left the questioner as wise as before. 


Mr. Yates, a London gentleman, as the story is 
related in Richard H. Barnum’s “Reminiscences,” 
met a friend in the street and invited him to 
dinner, but was unable to recall his name. 
Reaching home, he told his wife what he had 
done, and described the gentleman. They had 
often visited at his home in Bristol. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Yates, “I remember him 
vey well, but. what is his name?” 

either husband nor wife could recall it. The 
day of the dinner came, and the servant was 
instructed to ask the name of every gentleman 
Ww came to the dinner, and to announce it 
distinctly as he entered the room. As luck would 
have it, this gentleman came late, was let in b 
another servant, and bence ente unannounced. 
Several indirect attempts were made to get the 
name, but without avail. Good-bys were finall 
exchanged, and Yates was congratulating himself 
that all had passed off well, when the nameless 


one said hast Wy: 
“Oh by the by, my dear Yates, I forgot to tell 
ae that I bought a French clock ay at 
awley’s, but_as it needs a week’s regulating, I 
took the liberty of giving your name and ordering 
it sent here, and said: that you would forward it. 
It is paid for,” sayin wae. he entered the hall 
stair: 


and was descendin 3. 
reath and hurried after him. 


Yates recovered 
“Stop!” he said. “To make sure, you had 
est. “I 


better write the address yourself.” 
“No, no, I can’t stop,” returned the 

shall be too late. The old house, near the cathe- 

dral—you know it. Good-by,” and he was gone. 
How the affair terminated is left to the imagina- 

tion of the reader. 
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A Thirty-Eight-Mule Team. 


Without a capable man in control, it would 
hardly be possible to use the big reaper that, 
according to the San Francisco Chronicle, was 
employed last summer on a raneh near Corning, 
California. 


Thirty-eight mules furnished the wer for 
handling nearly a million pounds of wheat. The 
grain was cut from the stalks, the chaff threshed 
out, and the residue placed in sacks, which were 
sewed and piled ready for the mili—all by the 
huge machine, which acts with almost human 
intelligence. . 

As for Frank Jobnson, the driver of the team, 
his fame as an “animal-trainer” went far and 
wide. He controlled the two leaders with the 
lines in his hands, and taught the others to move 
with them. An eighteen-foot lash assisted him in 
the direction of the nearly two-score mules. 

On one occasion a bee, busy as usual, came near 
causing a serious accident to the team. They were 
descending the side of a very steep hill, when a 
mule in the centre of the string became provoked 
aie bee, which lit on his ear, and left its sting 

rein. 

The sufferer reared and kicked his follower, 
who retaliated on bis tail mate, and so the kick 


was sed along until it became the turn of the 
last five to assert their strength. This they all 
did together, to the discomfiture of Johnson, 


whose reins became entan led, so that the mules 
and machine began to roll down the slope. 

Through the driver’s presence of mind, no 
damage was done. He leaped off and ran to the 
—, of the leaders, whom he subdued in a 
minute. 
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Without Doubt. 


A bright girl in one of the New York public 
schools applied to her teacher for leave to be 


Y | absent half a day, on the plea that her mother 


had received a telegram which stated that com- 
pany was on the way. 


“Tt’s my father’s half-sister and her three boys,” 
said the pupil, anxiously, “and mother doesn’t see 
— she can do without me, those boys always 
act so. 

The teacher referred her to the printed list of 
reasons which justify absence, and asked if her 
case came under any of them. 

“T think it might come under this head, Miss 
Potter,” said the girl, pointing as she spoke to 
the words, ““Domestic affliction.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Fawn, faun. 2. Pea, the letter P. 

2. 1. Ex, ten, sieve—extensive. 2. Kiss, met— 
kismet. 3. An, nigh, hill, ate—annihilate. 

3. Lily, rose, daphne, fuchsia, daisy, aster, 
balsam, verbena, dianthus, tulip, salvia, anemone, 
oleander, syringa, marigold, mistletoe, mignon- 

te, heliotrope, viole tuberose, sunflower, hya- 
cinth, gladiolus, madeira vine. 

4. 1. Ninety-nine and nine-ninths. 2. The buyer 
gives his dollar and his two-cent piece to the 
eng and his three-cent piece to the neighbor. 

hen the peddler gives his half-dollar to the ayer 
and his quarter to a. Then the neighbor 
gives his two dimes and his penny to the buyer 
and his nickel and_ his two-cent piece to the ped- 
dler, and then each man has his just due. 3. By 
— —" plan the landlord would lose sixteen 

ushels, 
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ConGREssS, before adjourning for the holiday 
recess, December 21, made more than usual 
»rogress with the appropriation bills. The 
louse of Representatives passed four of the| 7a 
thirteen general appropriation bills: Pensions, 
Agricultural, District of Columbia and Indian. 
The pension bill carried an appropriation of one 
hundred and forty-five million dollars. The 
Indian bill was noteworthy for the omission of 
all items for contract schools on the reservations. 
Both houses passed an urgent deficiency bill, 
appropriating money for the maintenance of the 
army and navy for the first half of 1899, 

Tue Visit of President McKinley to Atlanta, 
to join in the exercises at the ‘‘peace jubilee,” 
was the occasion of a demonstration which 
suggests how far the old sectional differences 
have been effaced. The President was warmly 
greeted, and le made an earnest address before 
the two houses of the Georgia legislature. When 
he declared that every soldier’s grave made during 
the Civil War was a tribute to American valor, 
and that the time had come when the men of the 
North should share with those of .the South 
the care of the graves of the Confederate dead, 
his words were greeted with continuous cheering ; 
and the next day the legislature adopted unani- 
mously resolutions approving his speech. 

NOVEMBER was a record-breaking month in 
American business and finance. The aggregate 
bank clearings of the country ran far beyond 
any previous figures; the money supply, as 
estimated by the Treasury, was in excess of any 
previous return; and the volume of exports of 
merchandise and the excess of exports over 
imports were both larger than in any previous 
month. The exports amounted to nearly one 
hundred and thirty million dollars, and the 
favorable balance of trade was about seventy- 
eight million dollars. 


A Scenr WITHOUT PRECEDENT in the 
history of China was witnessed at Peking last 
month, when the Empress Regent granted an 
audience to the wives of the foreign ambassadors 
and ministers, on her birthday. After formal 
ceremonies, luncheon was served, and the empress 
talked freely with her visitors, drank tea from 
their cups, and finally embraced them. The 
emperor was present, and the empress his wife. 
This departure from ancient usage is more sur- 
prising, because of the violent opposition of the 
Empress Regent to the political changes proposed 
by the emperor. 


RuRAL FREE DELIVERY.—The post-office 
department was given $150,000 by Congress for 
the enlargement of the rural free delivery service 
during the present fiscal year, 
which is three times as much as 
was appropriated the preceding 
year. The Postmaster-General 
reports that the department has 
sought to try the service in as 
many states as possible, Official 
inquiries in all the communities 
where the system has been intro- 
P. M. GEN. SMITH. Guceed indicate general apprecia- 
tion of the service and a strong desire for its 
permanence. The first assistant postmaster- 
general recommends that the appropriation for 
the present year be doubled next year. 





A Birt AGAINST “ScALPING.”—The sale 
of railroad tickets by unauthorized brokers at 
less than the regular rates is known as “scalp- 
ing.” ‘The railroad companies have been trying 
for years to get a law enacted to forbid this 
practice, and a bill for that purpose has passed 
the House of Representatives. It imposes 
penalties on ‘‘scalpers,” and on the other hand 
it requires railroad and steamboat companies to 
redeem unused tickets. A state law similar to 
this has recently been declared unconstitutional 
by the New York Court of Appeals on the ground 
that the selling of unused or partly used tickets 
is as legitimate as the selling of any other com- 
modity. The court therefore ordered the release 
of a broker who had been sent to prison for 
violating the law. 

RE CENT DEATHS.—The Hon. Calvin S. 
Brice, one of the most promi- 
nent of Democratic leaders, 
and Wnited States senator 
from Ohio from 1891 to 1897. 
Sir William Jenner, a distin- 
guished medical oo nega 
for more than 
thirty years 
physician-in- 
ordinary to 
Queen Victoria. William Black, . 
the popular English novelist, 
died December 10th, at the age 
of 57. “The Princess of Thule” 





CALVIN &. BRICE. 





was perhaps the most widely } 
read of his books, but “Madcap 
Violet,” “White Wings” and witam stack. 
fifteen or twenty more stories of his writing 
have entertained many readers. 
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If You Want a Good Appetite 
and Perfect Digestion. 


After each meal dissolve one or two of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets in the mouth and, mingling 
with the food, they constitute a perfect digestive, 
absolutely safe for the most sensitive stomach. 
They digest the food before i¢ has time to fi 
ment, thus preventing the formation of gas an 
keeping the blood pure and free from the poison- 
ous products of fermented, half-digested food. 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets make the com- 
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Stuart’s- Dyspepsia Tablets is the only remedy 
designed especially for the cure of stomach 
troubles and nothing else. 

One disease,.one remedy; the successful physi- 
cian of to-day is the specialist, the successful 
medicine is the medicine prepared especially for 
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A whole package taken at one time would not 
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material. 

Over six thousand men and women in the state 
of Michigan alone have been cured of indigestion 
and dyspepsia by the use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. 

Sold by all druggists at 50 cents per package. 
Send for Free Book on stomach diseases to F, 
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AMESTOWN, Pa., Nov 
plant — I wish to e apr eee ny my vataae to Fou for setidhug me 


“Where did you get your wheel? Itisa beauty.” I tell them t earned 
zou have dealt with me so very 

earn two wheels, the Pathfinder for my son 
ES myself pnd daughter, which 1 accom 

just a few montlis, and now I am delighted to think we are the owners 
ndus. You must 
feel amply paid, and 
fy have ood 
8. E. J. 


Express Prepaid. Write for Catalogue and "Fevtlestara. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 
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PEACE AND THE PARKER PEN. 
Fac-simile in miniature of the 


Geo. S. Parker Jointless Lucky Curve 


ponmtain Pen, No. 023, supplied by the 4 
Dept. of State, Washington, D. fi: and 
with which Judge Day affixed his sig- . 
nature to the Treaty o Peace at Paris. 
eg as the wees greatest 
iting instrument. reads ng 
ae No joints to leak. Perfectio 
For sale everywhere. Inte 
booklet free, THE PARKER PE x 
90 Mill Street, Janesville. Wis., 


cating 
COo., 
» S.A. 
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Do Not Stammer. 
Fifteen Years of Remarkable Cures. 
The success of the Philadelphia In- 
stitute is without precedent or par- 
altel. Endorsed by Rev. Russell H. 
Conwell, Philadelphia, Rabbi Jos. 
Krauskopf, es ead Bishop C. 
H. Fowler, Buffalo, Y., also many 
eminent medical specialists and 
Hundreds of Cured Pupils. 
Send for new Illustrated Catalogue to 
.1083 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, 
Established 1884. 
EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, FounDER and PRINCIPAL, 











There is one disease that the least skilled can 
diagnose. Its symptoms—dandruff in the hair, 
an itching scalp, falling of the hair. Its end— 
baldness. Any one can tell when the disease 
is cured. The dandruff will disappear, the 
itching cease, the hair stop falling. 


Coke Dandruff Cure 


One Dollar a bottle at dealers, or by express, pre- 
paid, frees the hair from dandruff, causes thick, 
soft, strong growths to replace thinned, loosened 
hair, no matter how severe the case, of how 
long standing or what remedies may have failed. 


Every person not sure as to the future 
of their hair may have our booklet and 
name of nearest dealer by sending a postal. 


A. R. BREMER CO., 27 LaSalle St., Chicago. 
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PASTE, CAKE 
‘OR LIQUID. 


rs] only Up to date 
Walsh i in the markes 


J.L.Prescott & @ New York, 
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CHINESE TELEGRAPHY.—The Chinese, 
owing to the multiplicity of the characters in 
their written language, have solved the problem 
of telegraphy by using numbers for transmission 
over the wire instead of characters. The num- 
bers have to be reinterpreted into characters 
when received. To facilitate the operation, types 
are used. On one end of each type is a character, 
on the other-end isa number. By reversing and 
imprinting the types upon a sheet of paper the 
change is readily effected, with a high degree of 
accuracy. Na 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND METEOR- 
OLOGY.—Wireless telegraphy depends on the 
registration of an electric discharge 
which may be produced at several 
miles’ distance. The registering or 
recording apparatus has now been 
applied to the service of the weather 
observer. A flash of 
lightning -is an electric 
discharge and the wireless 
telegraphy receiving in- 
strument is found capable 
of. recording the discharge 
automatically. It is one 
of the most interesting of recent applications of 
electricity. 








Tue Fiyine Stars.— The recently pub- 
lished report of the astronomical observatory at 
the Cape of Good Hope contains an account of 
the discovery of a little star of only the eighth 
magnitude, and consequently far too faint to be 
seen with the naked eye, which is nevertheless 
the swiftest traveller that has as yet been found 
among the stellar hosts. Its motion in a year 
amounts to about nine seconds of are. In 200 
years it would move an apparent distance about 
equal to the diameter of the moon. But its real 
velocity is probably so great that it travels hun- 
dreds of millions of miles every year. 

AMMONIA AS A FIRE-EXTINGUISHER. — 
Several instances have been lately recorded of 
the use of aqua ammonia as a fire-extinguisher. 
It has proved wonderfully efficacious, owing to 
the great volume of gas which it evolves. The 
odor of the same gas, by making approach to the 
source of conflagration difficult, militates against 
any general application of it. 

ELectric Motor WaAGons.—The Auto- 
mobile Club and some electric associations in 
France are occupied in 
endeavoring to establish 
electric charging stations 
for electric vehicles. 
The idea is to arrange 
with electrie light and 
power stations to do the 
work, so as to make 
the use of electrically ; : 
propelled carriages _—— all over ae 





UNITING BROKEN Tena scisireh IN INCAN- 
DESCENT LAmps.—It is stated that this 
apparently impossible feat can sometimes be 
executed by shaking the lamp with broken fila- 
ment while connected to an active circuit. Sooner 
or later the ends of the filament strike together, 
a bright spark is formed as they meet, and with 
this and the momentary current enough heat is 
produced to weld them together, and the lamp 
burns away as if it had never been injured. 

Tue Most STrRikine FEATURE of a total 
eclipse of the sun is the corona, a halo of light 
which is seen just as the sun’s disk is completely 
obscured by the moon. The spectrum of this 
light was shown in 1869 to contain as its most 
prominent feature a green line, which had not 
been found in the spectrum of any known 
element, and which was therefore assigned to an 
unknown element, “coronium.” Helium, ob- 
served in the sun the year before, was found 
on the earth in 1895, and now this other solar 
element has just been discovered in one of the 
gases which stream forth from the ground in 
certain parts of Itaiy. Professor Nasini of the 
University of Padua has for some time been 
engaged in the study of these gases in search of 
argon or helium. In the spectrum of the gas 
from the Solfatara di Pozzuoli, he found not only 
the argon lines, but also the characteristic line 
of coronium. What makes this discovery of 
especial interest is the fact that coronium is 
probably by far the lightest of the elements, for 
it occurs in the corona, at least five hundred 
thousand miles distant from the sun’s surface. 

WHat Boom Is For.—The white powdery 
coating seen on some fruits and the leaves of 
many plants is known to botanists as bloom. It 
is of a waxy nature, and according to experiments 
recentiy made at Oberlin College, its chief pur- 
pose is to prevent water from passing too readily 
out of the leaves. When the bloom was removed 
the transpiration of water was greatly increased, 
the loss in some cases being, in a given time, two 
and a half times as much as before the removal. 
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1 STAMPS, Album ¢ List FREE! 10 diff. stamps. fine. 
only 10c. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A: STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 


TAMPS. 4 var. U.S. Rev., 25c. ; 150 var. Natal. <.. 
lhe. Agts. wtd. 50%. Mich. ‘Stamp Co., Detroit ch. 


TH & ist class, through the best of Eu- 


rope,under the most careful man- 
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agement. 10 yrs. experience,with 
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no delays or sickness on an ‘tour. 
Address Wm. T. Shepherd, 
384 Boylston Street, ston. 


Dirt breeds 
disease¥ . Use 


Carine 


SICK SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
A TEACHER SPEAKS OF THE CAUSE. 


I have charge of the second grade in the public 
schools here, and trace nearly every case of 
headache among these children to improper feed- 
ing. When a sick child is asked what was had for 
breakfast, the reply almost universally includes a 
cup of coffee. 

An illustration is that of my sister’s oldest boy, 
Will Wilson of Lennox, Iowa. For a long time he 
had no appetite for breakfast, but insisted on 
tcoffee, which they would give him, weakened 
some with cream, but no matter how little coffee 
he had, it brought on his bad spells. Since they 
have been using Postum Food Coffee in their 
family the boy is well-and can have all of the 
Postum Coffee he wants for breakfast. 

I was ordered by my physician to quit the use 
of coffee some time ago, for my sick spells were 
directly traceable to it, but I could not quit its use 
until [ found Postum. Then the change did not 
disturb me in the slightest. The old troubles have 
disappeared. 

I havea long list of friends who use Postum 
and enjoy it very much, but in every case they 
have had to learn that Postum is only good when 
it is boiled long enough to bring out the flavor. 
Margaret Scroggs, 24 W. 12th St., Hutchinson, Kan. 
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Howard Mandolins 
and Guitars so retrsty 


and Pupils alike, because the “ Howard” 
possess accuracy of scale, a es 

Sepet felt, cad ene wesemmied Bold 

th nh EO er ah omg May we send 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER co. 
122 EB, Fourth St., Cincinnati, oO. 
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In action lithe 
or mild or supple, 
It holds like a 


religious scruple. 


See that 


hump?. 





The DeLong 
Hook ana Ey e. 





Ricnarpson & DeLonc Bros., Mirs., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 








THE EXCELLENCE OF SYRUP OF FIGS 
is due not only to the originality and 
simplicity of the combination, but also 
to the care and skill with which it is 
manufactured by scientific processes 
known to the CALIFORNIA FIG SyRuP 
Co. only, and we wish to impress upon 


‘all the importance of purchasing the 


true and original remedy. As the gen- 
uine Syrup of Figs is manufactured by 
the CALIFORNIA FIG Syrup Co. only, a 
knowledge of that fact will assist one in 
avoiding the worthless imitations manu- 
factured by other parties. The high 
standing of the CALIFORNIA FIG SyRUP 
Co. with the medical profession, and the 
satisfaction which the genuine Syrup of 
Figs has given to millions of families, 
makes the name of the Company a guar- 
anty of the excellence of its remedy. It 
is far in advance of all other laxatives, 
as it acts on the kidneys, liver and bowels 
without irritating or weakening them, 
and it does not gripe nor nauseate. In 
order to get its beneficial effects, please 
remember the name of the Company— 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
For Sale by all druggists. Price 50 cents per bottle. 


THOMSON ’S 
“Glove-Fitting” 
Corsets 


need no “‘breaking in”, 
neither will porn dee break 
down — 


back if Y they ¢ a 
PARIS 
SHAPE 
(Short Hip) 


: Is the season’s most 
es ' successful model. 
Sizes 18 to 30. ‘OF Coutil, with sateen strip- 


ping, richly trimmed with lace at top and 
bottom. 13% inches long. 4 hoo 


hs. 
$1.00. $1.25. $1.50. $1.75. 


Send for hand. illus. catalog MAILED FREE. 
For Sale by All Dealers. 
Langdon, Batcheller & Co., 















345 Broadway, New York City. 








TWO GOOD THINGS. 


Send us 50 Cents 


and we will ship to your nearest express office a 


Dana Magazine Camera’ 
(Price $6.50) and a 


Whitely Exerciser 


(Price $3.00). 
CAMERA has 12 aluminum Soiperwsight 
holders, 344 x4 plates and Bausch & 
Achromatic Lens. 





| 
| 
| 
—e b | 
Time or instantaneous, no 
pm ad to draw, each exposure automatically reg- 


iste 

EXERCISER is the World’s Standard Key 
to Health and Strength, Grace and Beaut 
Both the Camera and the Exerciser are absolutely 
guaranteed by us in every particular. 

When received, examine them at your leisure. 
If —— satisfactory, and the greatest bargain 
you ever heard ot, pay express agent $6.50 sas 
both Camera and Exerciser are yours. $9.50 
worth for $6.50. 

Send us 10c. in stamps or silver to cover cost of 
mailing, etc., and we will send you Dr. Ander- 
son’s Wonderful Book — Physical Education — 100 
illustrations from life ond special drawings. 
Regular price, 50c. 

Art circular a. you all about the Dana 
Camera and the Whitely Exerciser FREE 


WHITELY EXERCISER CO., 
Marine Building, CHICAGO. 











Time’s Pulse 


is recorded truthfully and yatantel that 
marvel of mechanical skill —a y by 


Elgin Ruby Jeweled Watch. 


Since Elgins began to be—a third of a hundred 
yong ago nearty eight million of these complete, 
= 4, - lers pore cope ig produced in Pon 
ore than any other a D 
same period. The Woes Sten 


Sold by Jewelers Everywhere. | 
SEED 2 SLE 




















Iwill mail ny handsome — 

ay Bil I, i for 10c. a of seeds for trial, tod fee 
free. It is full of bargains. All the Beat Reed Balbs, 
spams bane 4 Fruita, Farm Seeds, Potatoes, 
ete., Ten Onn Ot ye ‘Offered without 
sunt il ay 850 ORAN st Don’t buy 
your stock until see this new 1 aay veral shown 
tm colors, Great inc indacenents is for orders this year. You willbe | 

dress on Postal to-day. | 


wise@ at my bargain offers, Send your 
Tel 


our friends to send too. Old customers will receive a copy. 


. MILLS, Seedsman, Box 68, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


ED GLOVER. 


and | 
EXTRACTS of the BLOSSOMS | 





Rest Remedy Known for Can- 
eer, Salt Rheum, Kheumatism,Con- | 
stipation and all Bloed 

Not a patent medicine, but Pure 
Red Clover. Our preparations have 
a world-wide reputation. Send for 
circular.” 0, NEEDHAM? 

M.inter Ocean Building,CHICA 
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Hl 
MELLIN'S FOOD 
GIRL 


Our baby, Ruth Gordon 
Jones, is an» extraordinarily 
precocious, strong and happy 
child, We attribute this large- 
ly to Mellin’s Food, it having 
formed her principal diet the 
greater part of her life. I feel 
that I owe much to Mellin’s 
Food for my own as well as 
my little daughter’s sake. 

Mrs. Clinton Jones, 
Winthrop Ave., es uae Mass. 
A free sole on request. 








The Finest 
Garden 


In the neighborhood this year, will be 
yours—if you plant Maule’s Seeds. My 
new Seed and Plant Book for 1899 contains 
everything good, old ornew. Hundreds of 
illustrations; four colored plates ; oppose 
up-to-date cultural directions. | of 
business cover to cover. A 600 page Year 
Book and yy with complete weather 
forecasts for 1899, 


$1.500r upward for 


MAULE’S 
SEEDS 


I send the best Agtoutvaral Weekly in the 
U. 8. for only cents per annum. Ten 
3S. of the newest novelties in Sweet 


free with every order of 


eas, only 20 cents. It also gives rock 
bottom prices on the best Onion Seed in 
America. t is pronounced by all the 
brightest and best seed book of the year, 
ou need it be Sore placing your order 
ison Mailed free to all who mention 
having seen this odvecusement in the 
Yourn'’s Companion. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Boys and Girls. 


We give you your choice of this nice Snap- 
Shot Camera and Outfit, or this Nickel- 
Plated Open-face Watch with Chain, or, if 





you prefer, a Pearl-Handied 

Gold Pen, Solid Gold Ring, 
or Strikin 

ag anc 

many other 


things de- 
scribed in 
our Pre- 
mium List 
(which we send Free with every order) for 
selling only 18 packages of our Silver Polish 
at 10 cents each (\o imtroduce it). 

We make the best Silver Polish known, 
and we want every lady in this country to 
use it. You should be able to sell from one 
to three packages to every lady you know. 

You can do us valuable service 
in introducing our Silver 
Polish in this way, and 


we can afford to 
compensate you 
liberally as we 
do in this gen- 
erous premium 
offer. 

Send your cor- 
rect address 


and we will for- 
ward the goods, 
charges >re- 
paid. No Cash J 

wired. When you have sold the Silver 
Polish, remit us the $1.80 and we will for- 
ward the premium at once. 


A. E. ANDERSON CO., 36 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 





ath ah atl al al all 
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The Youth’s Companion is au illustrated weekly 
per of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
.1% @ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weasy issue of the yen All 
additional! pages over eight—which is the number 

ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
© publishers : 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
serfber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


tions. 
Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in - Post-office Money-Order, 


Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

»ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE GOOD AND THE BAD OF TEA. 
A MONG “the cups that cheer but not 
oN 


> 


inebriate” tea and coffee stand pre- 

Tea is, as a rule, the 
favorite in northern lati- 
tudes, while the consump- 
tion of coffee is greatest 
in warm countries. 

Like most things in 
this world, especially like 

- most stimulants, tea has 
its good and its bad side. When taken in 
moderation, and by one with whom it does not 
disagree,—for some persons cannot drink even a 
small cup without symptoms of poiscaing,—tea is 
a stimulant and restorative, relieving mental and 
bodily .fatigue, promoting intellectuai activity, 
curing a “tired” headache, and causing a most 
agreeable sense of well-being or even exhilara- 
tion, 

Part of this effect is doubtless due to the hot 
water,—in itself a powerful stimulant,—yet not 
all, for vold tea acts almost equally well. When 
one feels cold, the heat and the alkaloid caffeine— 
or theine—in a cup of tea act as stimulants to the 
heart, increasing the rapidity of the circulation 
and promoting the warmth of the body. On the 
other hand, hot tea is asserted to be cooling in 
hot weather by reason of the profuse perspiration 
which it induces. 2 

The evil effects of overindulgence in tea are 
greater than the good effects just mentioned. 
Taken in excessive quantity, or even in moderate 
quantity by one with whom it does not agree, tea 
causes marked dyspeptic and nervous disturb- 
atices. Tea drunkards suffer from catarrh of the 
stomach, flatulence, inactivity of the bowels,—or 
sometimes the reverse,—palpitation of the heart, 
nervous unrest, muscular twitchings and wake- 
fulness. 

Some people, who can usually drink tea without 
any evil consequences, find that they cannot do 
so if they happen to be worried or in mental 
distress; at such times the beverage, instead of 
cheering, aggravates the worry and adds to it the 
misery of indigestion. Some of the dyspeptic 
troubles produced by tea are doubtless due to the 
tannin which is contained in it in varying 
amounts, according to the kind and quality, and 
which is extracted from the leaves especially by 
long steeping or by boiling. 


eminent. 
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A SPECTACLED DOG. 


Not long ago an account ot a dog who wore 
spectacles went the rounds of the press, but it 
was without the interesting conclusion which a 
similar story, recounted by a Frenchman, Ernest 
Blum, has. Monsieur Blum relates that, being 
somewhat fond of the chase, he was presented by 
a friend with a magnificent hunting-dog. 

This animal proved to have the great qualities 
of a dog of that profession; his scent was keen 
and discriminating, he was obedient, brave, not 
in .the least gun-shy, and would retrieve to 
perfection. He had, indeed, but one fault, and 
that was serious. 

In coursing through the woods he often ran 
against trees, and in the house would strike 
against chairs, tables, doors, and other objects 
that came in his way. His owner wondered what 
could be the matter with him, and took him toa 
veterinary. This man kept the dog a few weeks, 
and returned him with his bill and the information 
that he was near-sighted. 

“He needs a pair of glasses,” said the veteri- 
nary, with a grin. 

The advice was good, and the dog’s master 
acted upon it at once. He reflected that by doing 
so he might make himself somewhat ridiculous in 
the eyes of the world, but it would be greatly to 
the dog’s benefit, and it would make him very 
interesting. So he had a pair of sufficiently large 
lenses made and adapted to the dog’s wear by 
an ingenious artisan; the bows of the glasses 
went round the animal’s ears and were securely 
fastened there. 

At first the dog was much surprised at these 


They had a wonderful effect on his vision, 
enabling him to see as much as any other dog. 
When he went hunting he no longer had to 
depend wholly on his scent for his mastery of the 
game, but saw as well as scented, and pursued 
his game with swiftness and sureness. People 
began by laughing at the animal, and ended by 
admiring him and envying his possessor. 

The dog appeared to gain every advantage from 
his glasses which human beings gain from theirs. 
He had one advantage which human beings have 
not; he could lick his glasses with his tongue. 
This was very convenient in times of fog and 
rain, since he had no handkerchief to wipe them 
with. 

One day, alas! the dog’s owner went to hunt 
with him in a wood where there were wild boars. 
The dog came upon one of these ferocious 
creatures and valiantly attacked him. In the 
midst of the combat the boar drove his tusk 
through the glasses, and not only this, but so 
filled the poor dog’s eyes with the fragments of 
glass that from that time he was totally blind. 


‘ADVENTURE WITH A TIGER. 


peril of life and limb, but he rarely counts the 


strike the balance in favor of the risk. Colonel 
R., an English officer stationed in India, met with 
a singular adventure while tiger-hunting, in which 
he lost an arm. 


The colonel had wounded a tiger from an 
elephant’s back. e get charged, and the 
elephan jaking fright, bolted through dhe jungle. 
To save self from being brained and swept off 
i overhanging branches, Colonel R. seized a 
stout limb, and raising himself, left the elephant 
to 90 on alone through the forest. To his dismay. 
he found he had not strength and agility sufficien 
to swing himself up to sit on the branch. In vain 
he — to throw a leg dover, and so raise 

mself, 

Looking down, the sportsman discovered that 
the tiger spotted him and was waiting below. 
The horror of the situation can be imagined—the 
enraged tiger, and the helpless, dang!ing man 
knowing he must fall into those cruel jaws. 

How long he hung there he never knew. He 
shouted and shrieked in an agony of fear. He 
eased one arm a little, then the other; then hung 
despairingly by both—till at last tired nature gave 
way and he dropped! 

e remembered thrusting one arm into the 
tiger’s jaws, and then consciousness left him. 
8 life was saved by the arrival of a friendl 
rifle-barrel held close to the tiger’s head, an 
through the subsequent amputation of the man- 

gled arm by a skilful surgeon. . 


SELLING PAPERS ON THE ROOF. 


Not all the enterprising newsboys are in the 
United States. The small street merchants of 
Paris, when forbidden to enter the cars and 
omnibuses, got over a serious difficulty in real 
Yankee fashion. 

rs 
in th 


It was easy enough, of course, to sell 
throu the windows to ge seated e 
vehicles; but how was it possible to reach 
would-be customers perched on the im : 
the seats provided on the roof? A youth promptly, 
solved the problem. 

He procured a stick seven or eight feet long, 
with wire clamps fastened to the sides. Papers 
were put in the clamps. On the top of the stick 
=e was a small cup with a hole in the bot- 

m. 
The hole was a very important. part of the 
apparatus, for it reached all the way down; and 

rough it came the copper coins of one or two 
sous, no een | to the price of the paper, which 
& patron selected when the boy held up the 
stick. 


OUT OF HIS LINE. 


“Do you know,” cautiously inquired a young 
man who was making his first trip on an ocean 
steamer, approaching a group of passengers on 
the deck, “whether there’s a doctor on board?” 


“Yes,” replied a fun-loving passenger. “That 
is one, standing over there near the rail.” 
he young man hastened over to the grave, 
oiterty personage who had been pointed out to 
m. 


“Beg pardon,” he said, hurriedly, “but you’re a 
doctor, aint you?” 

“Yes,” replied the other, with a slight smile, 
“doctor of laws.” 

“Well, Doctor Uvlaws,” rejoined the young 
man, “I wish you would come down to the cabin 
= me. My wife is awfully sick to her stum- 
mick.” 


HOW THEY RAN. 


Nothing is funnier than the truth blunderingly 
Stated. 


A lawyer was cross-questioning an Irishwoman, 
the — under inquiry being the relative position 
of the doors, windows, and so forth, in a house in 
which a certain transaction was said to have 
occurred. 

“And now, my good woman,” the lawyer said, 
“will you be good enough to tell the court how 
the stairs run in your house.” : 

“How do the stairs run?” the witness replied. 
“Shure, whin I’m oop-stairs they run down, and 
whin I’m down-stairs they run oop.” —Exchange. 


WHY HE DIDN’T REPLY. 


It is not always easy to be polite. Witness this 
from the Chicago Post: 


“Why don’t you answer?” said madame, impa- 
tiently, to the Scandinavian on the step-ladder 
engaged in putting up new window fixtures. 

he man gulped and weg gently: 

“IT have my mout’ full of screws; I not can 

speak till I svaller some.” 


THERE is a town in the far West named 
Aquarium; the postmaster’s name is Fish, the 
name of the mayor is Scales, and Water Street is 


THE YOUTH'’S 


| instruments, and tried to get them off. Soon, 
| however, it seemed to dawn upon him what they 
| were for, and he then wore them with great pride 
| and satisfaction. 


The ardent seeker after big game is often in ||) 


danger, or if he does, the excitement and glory | 


COMPANION. 


A Good Reputation. “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness,Sore Throat and Bronchial affections.[ Adv. 








Wherever the pain may be, 
there is the place for an 


Allcock’s fos: 


It never fails to perform its work 
quickly and effectually, and more 
than that, it 

Does its work while you do yours. 


Beware of the many imitations made 
to sell on the reputation of ‘‘Allcock’s.”’ 
When you buy Alicock’s you obtain 
absolutely the best plaster made. 












Stockings 
Made to 





OUR No. 19 FOR BOYS. 


Made of best selected cotton yarn, close ribbed 
and heavy weight. Triple Knee, high spliced 
heel and double toe, made especially for rough 
usage. Outwear any other make. 

If you want a dressier, lighter stocking, our No. 
16 will please you. We manufacture “Iron Clads” 
0 genet gia and great variety for men, women 


and children. 
Ask for “Iron Clads” at r dealer’s. If he can’t 
supply you, send 24 cents for sample pair. State 


style und size desired. 
Triple Knee Sample Sent FREE. 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY,- 








St. Joseph, Michigan. 











“A PERFECT FOOD —as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast 


& 
‘ 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
” Excellence.... 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED !780. 





JANUARY 5, 1899, 















Alpaca Braid 


Solves the skirt-binding problem. 
Saves expense, saves annoyance. 
Saves the skirt. 

It is a wider, more durable and 
better-made braid than you have 
ever known before. 

Dyed in the wool, it can’t shrink, 
it won’t fade. 

It will outwear the skirt, and it 
won't rub the shoes like a velveteen 
nor sweep the streets like a brush, 





www a 


% of an iuch in width. Price—ten cents 
for a five-yard piece. All dealers. ‘ 


Fleisher’s, Phila., Mfrs. 


A Jar ror 
10 cents 
post-paid. 


stamps, with your grocer’s 
will forward you promptly 











and we 
a sample jar of 


Extract of Beef. 


‘*Has that rich, beefy flavor.’’ 


A delicious Soup be made in five 
minutes. It makes good Beef Tea. Always 
ready, never spoils. 


Sold by all Grocers and Druggists. 
ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 





























Highest Award World’s Fair: 


Catalogue FREE. 
BARNEY & BERRY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 













































the principal thoroughfare. 
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Are you satisfied 
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ness competition to-day. It 











work, 
Corr 





by studying 
jen hools and getting 


ro 
p nee 





spondence instruction. 
instalments. Students who enroll in the 
trical Engineering Course, the Architect 
ing Courses, in all of which drawing 


pleted an 
We guarantee to teach 
Drawing 
our instructions. 

Write for pamphlets 
that interests 
Schools, 


What is 
Your Work ? 


your salary, your adv 
of complete success? Men and women who are 

not qualified by special training to do some difficult 
thing in the best possible way have no chance in busi- 


time now to choose what you will do. You can secure a good 
position with excellent opportunities by qualifying yourself for teghnical 
during odd moments, 


An Education by Mail 


Any worker in any_line.can afford to devote the time required for a course in corre- 
Any one can afford to 


selves for positions in drafting-rooms where pond 

selves in helpful, pleasant work until the entir 
they are qualified for a 
Mechanica 
to any man or woman who will follow 


ou and the facts about the 
which are educating 
students in all parts of the worl 
in technical subjects, by mail. 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832. 


832, 
SCRANTON, PA. 




























with your situation, 
antages, your chances 








is a time of specialties. It is 









by enrolling in The International 


y the small fees, which are payable in 
Mechanical Engineering Course, the Elec- 
ural Course, or any of the Civil Engineer- 
forms a part, can quickly qualify them- 
can maintain them- 
e course is com- 
rofessional career. 
or Architectural 



























explaining the course 
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o TRADE MARK 











REVERSIBLE 


Collars and (uffs 2) ae >) 


MURILLO 












can impart a genuine 1899 enamel finish to old, with paper collars and cuffs. They 
are made of fine cloth, finished both \ 
sides alike in pure starch, and exactly 


~~ 


; z HESE stylish, convenient and econom- ~ 
will aid you wonderfully. By its use anybody ical goods must not be confounded (ASSO 
SY 


worn and shabby articles of furniture and wood- 



















work, An enamel finish—the right kind—is resemble fashionable linen goods. 
the latest and most popular for interior decoration. ] 4 ere never ragged, uncomfortable 
-- werw e ; : “tive or hard to button, contain no objectiona- 
It is very durable, always bright, attractive, and ‘ ble substances and require 
never requires scrubbing or washing. It is non- 4 
absorbent and the best from an artistic and § N L d W k 
sanitary standpoint. 0 Laun ry or ! 
If your dealer should not have it, write us. w 
OUR BOOKLET, “Enamels and Enameling,” 5 ben eatled they en) Grove away. 
with color samples, tells ow and what kinds to The turn-down collars are reversible and 
use for furniture, yt ty pete tube. § 
radiators, ete. SENT FREE: give double service. 
oe Detroit Sold by dealers: 10 collars or 5 pairs of 
Dept 8, Mich ’ —. y cts. Ag~t by aes cets., poet: paid. 
e cn. Sample collar and pair of cuffs se nt for 6 cts. 
IN STAMPS Mn sooure our en- in stamps. Give size and style desired. 
“tontainiee oe, “Housekeeping’”’ 
(played like with suqueetens for REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. (Dept. 9), Boston, Mass. 





articles that —— ‘ye enameled to advan 
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SAuSINEN 


with a oF yus NTING 
PRESS, your OWn » 
cards,etc, Big prod y print- 
ings for = ress 
for retail hewee 


r. 

paper. type +) S Fin inforspare 3 
rs, 0: ceyoun ery 

instructive, Sends resecs, 3 


“Perfection” Revolvers. 


Particularly adapted to home use. The positive cylin- 
der stop and the automatic hammer block make 
accidental discharge an impossibility. This arm is 
perfectly safe for any lady to use who feels the need of 


PROTECTION. 


$4.00 





KELSEY & & CO., 













TABLETS 


R. T. Booth’s MI-O-NA is not a_ palliative, 
laxative or an artificial digestive; it is a healer 
and cures by removing all congestion and in- 
flammation, ‘and putting the entire digestive 
system in a sound, healthy condition. 

MI-O-NA, the Hawaiian Cure, is the only 
medicine that acts directly upon the digestive 
organs and not upon their contents. In this 
respect it differs from all other remedies pre- 
scribed for indigestion. Soda, pepsin, pancreatin 
and all the other palliatives never have and never 
can cure a single case of dyspepsia. 


A LITTLE TABLET—A BIG CURE. 


Mr. Booth discovered and gave to the world the 


greatest treatment for throat and lung diseases 


. ! ever known. a position in the scientific and 
Zither — } 2s |WATCHES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


An interesting booklet on “How to Get Well and] nis is o Genuine Watch 


Made in 3-in. 
and 2-in. bar- 
rels. No mal- 
leable iron, all 
steel. Light, artistic, 
perfect. Weight, 10 
and 12 ounces 


$4.00. 


£ your dealer can’t supply you we'll sell 
= direct at this price, cash with order; but 
ask him first, it’s handier. 






Send Jor Illustrated Catalogue of the Forehand Arms. 


FOREHAND ARMS CO., Worcester, Mass. 


SSCS TTC TT TSC TCC CTS CCT CR CSC CS TTC CSCC CSTE CCC CCC CCC CCC TS 


TRADE 
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od es os with a free sample. A box of (not a clock), Stem- Boys’ Watch, Chain and Charm for selling 20 
. 7 r i-o-na Tablets Winding, Stem-Setting. Ben os =e Caetoleienn Wi 
is a musical wonder! Its sweet, g Jat your drug- yp ‘eigen and pe be anes eaae tia 
‘ » & s . ° a5 ye , 

% clear, mellow tones are en- & Sail, go Conte, if obs plone Ea OR slau ani caballo 
‘ chanting. As a source of enjoy- iC 1118 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. among your friends and neighbors. 





Each package makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 
Price 10 cts. each. Send your name and address 
to us and we will send the Blue, express paid. 


ment to the family or for 
entertaining friends it is un- 
surpassed. Admirably adapted @ 
for accompaniment of songs or 
hymns. It’s inexpensive 


Thousands Being Sold. 


“In Dixie-Land” 
““Niloe’”’ 
“Artists” 


CLOUDS. are three of our Fireside card games 
(price 35c.) that are interesting for peome of allages. Liké 
all of our card games they instruct while they entertain. All Dept. H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
usic ! B.. dealers—booksellers, stationers, etc., sell them. We publish ‘ 
’ a. many fine Educational Games which sell at 25c. and 35c. Established 40 Years. This cut is about Half actual Size. 
No “Wt or Knowledge of Music Required. 


actual Size. 
We Senp Free to introduce our 
SPECIAL a a. 
* , a et ucation by Play,” list of + 
Just follow the few simple instructions 4 For Waist or Skirt, 


Se games and a coupon for 1 
contained in the book of tunes given with 3 in part payment of a sample game 
a Peneanen ; ° J at your dealer’s, or remit to us full 
each COLUMBIA ZITHER. We publish 700 @ rice of any game and it will be 


When sold send us the money and we will send 
the Watch free by mail. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
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Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 














extra tunes at 5 cents each. ; — Ly * ee oo quality. Demanded for finest 
Inquire at your Music Store or |THE FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, 0 FastBlack Lining s-Wil/not Cock costumes, yet inexpensive. . . 
write us for particulars. PG - eS Look for Name on Selvedge. 
4 THE PHONOHARP CO., Pa 


Dress Linings 4 Dress Foundations 


Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations. 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 


317 Broadway, saned York City. 9f¢ 
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> 
} « Farm- 
> Poultry.” 


The Best Pou lire 
a tim 


+ Make Hens Lay Better. 


Published Twice a Month, $1 a Year, 
soc. for Six Months. Sample Copy Sent FREE, 


> 1.8. Johnson & Co., 23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass, 
6-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0 0-0 72-2 -@ «0-0 
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4-POUND CATALOCUE FREE! 


THIS 610 SATALOOYE Ce CONTAINS 1120 PAGE is 9x12x2 inches in size, 
ntains roo 10,000 il ~~ the largest, most 
i Est. wineaate ea ica a0. D PRICES | 4 ven Tibia ‘Widiuding 
Ww Ww A nocluding 
pS A Lis st pace Ms tices. ON tions, Clothing, Cloaks, 
Dresses, Beete bm ped Watehoo.” Roueten, Books, Hardware, Stoves, 
Agricultural pandetaantn. Furniture, Harness, Saddles, Buggies, Sewing 
Machines, Crockery, Organs, Pianos, Musical Instruments, Furnishing Goods, 
Guns, Revolvers, Fishing Tackle, Bicycles, Photographic Goods, ete. Tells 
just what your storekeeper at home must pay foreveryt! ing he buys 
and will prevent him from overchargin B aw = roto | 7 buy 
explains just how to order, how much t all w ul 
beonanything to yourtown. THE BIG Book OsTs Us US NEARLY Si, 
the postage alone is 30cents. 


h ti t t 
OUR FREE OFFER. o- Ba Kms 5B. ~ 











weer, 


we faultless 
The sohening 
machine 
for 50 eggs. 


Price $7. Heat and mois- 
ture regulation and ven- 























tilation stamps to hel the 80 cents pos and the Big Book will be sent 
— woe to you FREE ty mail postpaid, and if you don't say it is worth 100 
y times the 15 cents you send, as a key to the lowest wholesale prices 
There are none so deaf per- of everything, say 80,and we will immediately return your 15 cents. 
as those who won’t buy — WHAT THE PRESS SAYS ABOUT THIS CATALOCUE: 
“I¢ is a monument of business information.”—Minneapolis 
1 9o Common book (Minn.) Tribune. 
ilson S Ear-Drums about “A wonderful piece of work.”— Washington National Tribune. 
Sense the “The o cated ek f Go. ison a cnmenenter | 8 H.) Un a - eette 
“Sears, Roebuc rs) I the largest houses o ts kin 
The only scientific sound-conductors. Invis- Wooden Chi Chicago Inter Oc “ 
ible, comfortable, efficient. They fit in the ear. ® Hen, and “The big cataio,ue forms one of the finest shopping mediums that could possibly be sent into a district, 
pemers een cg Spey sp od anal - , one about age - poe =m thy oe partment store botled down,”—Atlanta Constitution. 
© their perfection and to benefit deriv the ee Incubator, will be sent “Their catalogue is a V le en re own.” —Atla: 0 
Informa‘ from many users The catal 7s is certainly a merchandise encyclopedia.” —Chicago Epworth Herald. 
Aienend heck of letters y ) free. free to any one naming this paper. “A law should be passed cuanpelling the use of this cata talogue in all publicschools.” —The Hon. G. A. Southtoun. 
«. . WILSON 'EAR-DRUM CO., GEO. H. STAH L, Quincy, fu. We could quote y of similar extracts. SEND 15 CENTS AT ONCE and you will receive the 4-Ib. book by return mail, 
7 ’ - 
100 Trust Building, Louisville, Ky. II mn whe tomo nh orceney bene Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), CHICACO, ILL., U.S. A. 

















“They used to say that 
[ was fine at cleanin’ 
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When Beauty Reigns 
health is the power behind the throne. The greatest charm of woman is the 
evidence of physical health. The woman who lives a life of freedom in a Ferris Waist 
enjoys the distinction of looking well, the joy of feeling well, the blessing of being 
well. Ferris Good Sense Waists are designed to impart that grace of contour 80 ad- 
mired by well-dressed women; to give adequate support without harmful restriction. 


FERRI 9 Good Sense 


Corset Waists 


are fashioned to fit the form perfectly, naturally, beautifully, whether the wearer is 
tall or short, stout or slender. There’s a lesson in theart of healthful dressing in the 
new Ferris Book. It’s a plain book, full of plain truths which no thoughtful woman 
can misunderstand. Sent free. 

Ferris’ Sense Corset Waists are sold by all leading retailers. Do not take substitutes. 
Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75. Misses’, 50c. to $1.00. Children’s, 25c. to 50c. Made only by 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, New York. 











This is a good time to BEGIN using 


Dr Shefiields 


CREME DENTIFRICE 


fe you suffer from toothache in’98 ? Decide now not to repeat it in 
99! It was probably your own fault — lack of care, decayed teeth. 
Put this down among your New Year’s resolutions that you’ll take. better 
care of your teeth this year! Begin now using Dr. Sheffield’s Créme 
Dentifrice and prevent decay, and thereby save yourself those days and 
nights of suffering, also secure better health, for the teeth have more to 
do in the promotion of health than most people realize. 
Encourage the children to begin using Créme Dentifrice before the 
days of decay and suffering come on — if they begin in time and keep it 
up those days need never come! Beside all this 


Pearly Teeth 


add immeasurably to one’s personal appearance. Dr. Shef- 
field’s Créme Dentifrice is put up in 2-0z. collapsible tubes. 
SoLD By Druccists AND DEPARTMENT STORES EVERYWHERE. 


25 CENTS. 


Send 2-Cent Stamp for Trial Tube FREE. 
SHEFFIELD DENTIFRICE CO., New London, Conn. 

















Columbia and Hartford 


Bicycles. 


The immense output of our great factories and the 
ever increasing demand for COLUMBIA and HARTFORD 
BICYCLES enable us to offer these STANDARD machines 
at prices impossible to manufacturers with smaller 
output, without sacrifice of quality. 


WHY NOT HAVE THE BEST? 


fo = 


"ON ER 18 ACRES OF FLOOR CECE ylides 
ole 4, fo)’ Molti- mj. ile) _-s 


Columbia Chainless, . $75! Hartford, . . . . $35 
Columbia Chain, . 40,50) Vedettes, . . -. 25, 26 


Our 1899 models show marked advancement in me- 
chanical construction. The best machines we have 
ever built. That means their equals do not exist. 


}— 7 i Se ed 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 





